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Charlotte Fowler Wells. 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


To have known and studied the lives 
of great men and women is a matter of 
inspiration, for by their example they 
stir the hearts of others into a fuller life. 
“Though dead, she yet speaketh,” is 
upon our lips to-day when we recall the 
passing away of a great and noble life 
into a fuller experience. Had we not 
this assurance we should more deeply 
mourn the loss of our dearly beloved 
President, Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, 
who passed to her well-earned rest on 
Tuesday, June 4th, being in her eighty- 
seventh year. 

She was the oldest Phrenologist living 
up to the time of her death, being born 
in Cohocton, Steuben County, New 
York, August 14, 1814. It was in 1837 
that she was invited to take part with 
her brothers in prosecuting phrenologi- 
cal work, and from that time to within 
a few years of her death she continued 
to contribute her intelligence, courage, 
and rare activity to the maintenance and 
extension of the business of the New 
York office, and of the publication de- 
partment known as the “Fowler & 
Wells Company.” 

She was drawn while a girl of twenty 
to study the system in which her 


brothers had become so thoroughly in- 
terested, and in 1835, while attending 
school at Ludlowville, in Tompkins 
County, near Ithaca, she instructed a 
class of ladies and gentlemen by giving 
regular lessons for several succeeding 
months. She pursued her investigations 
with unremitting attention, and became 
competent to make accurate readings of 
character from the head. She has thus 
been a pioneer woman in this field of 
thought, and one who has not an equal 
in this country for life-long devotedness 
to a cause at once educational and hu- 
manitarian. 

There is no department of the phren- 
ological field in which she has not taken 
part, beginning, as we said, by teaching 
and delineating character in a practical 
way. She increased her labors in the 
publishing business, and served as a 
proof-reader, writer, business manager, 
and instructor in the American Institute 
of Phrenology. 

To the reading world she has been 
known since 1880 by the publication in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL of her 
interesting “ Reminiscences” of the 
early Phrenologists, and her whole life 
has been inseparably connected with the 


———— 
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promulgation of Phrenology, and in 
maintaining the interests of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, of which 
she was president from the year 1898 up 
to the present. 

On October 13, 1844, she was married 
to Samuel R. Wells, who had become 
connected with the New York business 
as a student and assistant, and who later 
entered into the relationship of partner. 
Under his management and co-operation 
with Mrs. Wells, the phrenological lit- 
erature and scientific publications rapid- 
ly increased. The Phrenological Cabinet 
became a centre of attraction for the 
citizens of New York and to visitors. A 
large collection of portraits, busts, and 
crania which had been collected from 
time to time was presented by Mrs. 
Wells to the American Institute of 
Phrenology in 1884. Her married life 
was one of harmony, as both Mr. and 
Mrs. Wells were united in their efforts 
to establish the cause so near to their 
hearts. 

Though giving herself so unselfishly 
to the work of Phrenology, she also 


found time to give counsel and help as 
well as financial aid to other philan- 
thropic societies and clubs. She was one 
of the organizers of the “New York 
Medical College for Women,” many of 
the early committees being held in her 


office. She was a Charter Member of 
“ Sorosis,’ and was for many years a 
member of the “ American Association 
for the Advancement of Science.” 

It would be impossible to gather into 
a short sketch as this, or even to express 
in any adequate way, the great amount 
of influence that this pioneer women has 
exerted. Having completed a full meas- 
ure of years, having sustained great re- 
sponsibilities throughout a long and use- 
ful life, having maintained her health 
and the vigor of her faculties long into 
the eighties, she deserves to have her 
name linked with her former fellow- 
workers such as Horace Mann; and other 
educationalists who were like bulwarks 
in a mighty fortress for the advancement 
of Mental Science. It was no easy task 
to promote a belief in a new and com- 
paratively untried science, and she is but 
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another proof of how devotion to a cause 
can win success even although the pro- 
moter be a woman, and that woman one 
of small stature and diminutive form. 
Being short of stature when compared 
with many American women, she had 
great compactness of organization and 
wonderful vitality to support her mental 
pursuits. 

Her temperaments were finely blend- 
ed, but the mental took the lead. Her 
motive, or osseous and muscular sys- 
tems were not prominently developed, 
hence her bones and muscles were 
not large nor out of proportion with 
the rest of her organization. When 
the accompanying photograph was 
taken, she showed a fine blending 
between her mental and _ physical 
powers. It is a photograph which 
makes one think she is of large and 
stately proportion, but when one stood 
before her or sat by her side, one realized 
that there is something more than a 
mathematical problem of flesh and blood 
that accounted for her personal magnet- 
ism. This shows itself in the quality of 
her organization rather than its bulk. 
She would be the observed of all ob- 
servers wherever she was, for she car- 
ried an innate sympathetic bearing 
which was united to a loving disposi- 
tion. This bespeaks a long education 
in the art of self-control. Her white 
hair, her striking features, and her fine 
quality of organization revealed to 
strangers her great susceptibility of 
mind and activity of brain. 

The industry of her youth was main- 
tained throughout her life. She was in- 
dependent of the help of others until 
her last illness. In 1899 we wrote of 
her in the Phrenological Annual that, 
even at the age of eighty-four, her step 
was elastic and her sight keen. She 
read without glasses, and when examin- 
ing her head about that time we found 
it measured the full size for a woman, 
namely—214 inches, by 143 in height, 
and 14@ in length. 

The breadth of her forehead indicated 
that she possessed a fine combination of 
the reflective and objective faculties; 
had it been narrow and contracted, it 
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would have lacked its scope, comprehen- 


siveness, ready grasp of details, its in-- 


tuitive insight, analytical power, and ap- 
preciation for wit. 

Her greatest weakness was her desire 
to believe that others were as sincere as 
herself. Thus no one came to her for 
help or assistance whom she thought was 
thoroughly deserving without receiving 
material aid. She lived at a period when 
nearly all the useful inventions now in 
vogue have been introduced, and she was 
always to the front to introduce the new- 
est and best-adapted means for saving 
labor. Thus she was the first to intro- 
duce the typewriter into her business 
for practical purposes, believing that, 
though such a machine was looked upon 
as a luxury, it would more than repay 
her for the work it did, and the quick 
despatch of her business. 

Many times her brother, L. N. 
Fowler, had almost persuaded her to 
take a trip abroad, but, although she 
travelled extensively throughout Amer- 
ica, she never left her native country. 
Her name has been linked with those of 
her brothers, and she is known in all 
parts of the world; in fact, the publish- 
ing house of Fowler & Wells Company 
is well known in the most remote parts 
of Africa, India, Australia, not to men- 
tion Europe and America. 

Faithfulness and a conscientious re- 
gard for her duty were the keynotes of 
her character. In 1896, when she had 
a serious fall and her life was despaired 
of, she remarked to the writer, “ I know 
that I have something to live for, or I 
should not have been spared.” Strange 
to say, she survived her brother, L. N. 
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Fowler, who was eighty-five; O. S. 
Fowler, who was seventy-eight, and Nel- 
son Sizer, who was eighty-iive. After 
she had recovered from her fall, which 
deprived her of the sight of one eye, 
she delivered two courses of lectures be- 
fore the students of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology in 1897-98. 

She came from good New England 
and Revolutionary stock, and was the 
youngest child of Judge Horace and 
Martha Fowler. Her grandfather, Eli- 
phalet Fowler, entered the Revolution- 
ary army as a private, and was retired 
with the rank of Major. She is the 
sixth lineal descendant of William 
Fowler, who came from Lincoln, Eng- 
land, to this country. 

Mrs. Wells had an excellent memory 
of facts, and in her talks about her 
travels to California, she always inter- 
ested her hearers. Travel was a source 
of great pleasure and profit to her. 

She was a great lover of details, and 
enjoyed nothing more than to relate the 
early struggles in connection with the 
business, and the preservation of it dur- 
ing the war. She was painstaking, per- 
severing, and industrious even when 
everything seemed to go contrary to her 
expectations. 

Breadth of thought characterized her 
work, while charity and practical phi- 
lanthropy induced her to help persons 
liberally when she felt her assistance was 
of any avail. 

She was a great believer in prayer, 
and often told her personal experience 
in regard to the answers she received, 
and the great goodness of God as a per- 
sonal Father. © J. A. FOWLER. 


—_————_»——__——_ 


MEMORIAL FUND. 


It has been suggested that a Memo- 
rial Fund be started to perpetuate the 
work commenced by the late Mrs. Char- 
lotte Fowler Wells and her brothers, 
O. S. and L. N. Fowler, to be used in 
establishing a permanent home for 


the American Institute of Phrenology, 
where lectures and classes can be held 
throughout the year, and a two years’ 
course carried out. We would like to 
hear from friends of Phrenology wheth- 
er this is universally desired. 
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ENCAPSULATING A BULLET IN THE BRAIN. 
By Henry S. Drayton, M.D., A.M. 


Ever since the science of the world 
announced the fact that the brain is the 
organ of mind, that peculiar compound 
of nerve-substance has been much 
studied, and its emergencies of accident 
and disease especially observed for what 
of physic expression it may yield—to 
confirm or rebut functional properties as 
alleged of it by this or that class of 
cerebralists or Phrenologists. The le- 
gitimate students of mental phenomena 
have the difference of opinion as to the 
relation of centres just as much as do 
the students of other departments of sci- 
ence, and find great interest and pleas- 
ure in the analysis of variations from 
what may be regarded standard rule 
even though a darling theory may suffer 
from the consequences of the quest. To 
know the truth of things is the purpose 


of genuine scientific inquiry, and he who 
sincerely entertains such a purpose keeps 
his mind as free as possible from preju- 


dice and partial leanings. The great 
majority of educated people are not pos- 
sessed of the scientific spirit, either of 
necessity or choice, and are willing to 
obtain information concerning impor- 
tant subjects at second-hand, imputing 
to the professed students of nature the 
skill and industry requisite for obtaining 
trustworthy data. Hence, it is that most 
of the statements bearing a gloss of sci- 
entific authority that appear in newspa- 
pers are received with little question, de- 
spite the fact that newspaper writers for 
the most part have little of the scientific 
spirit, and their daily service to the press 
is quite incompatible with the deliberate 
procedures of scientific study. 

When, therefore, we read of incidents 
that the reporter has dressed up in easy 
style for the customary “audience,” 
bearing on important points of science, 
and we note that the reporter has not 
refrained from venturing opinions with 
reference to the effect of such incidents 


in modifying well-settled principles, we 
consider it the part of wisdom to skip 
most of the reporter’s remarks as airy 
and fanciful speculation. He may airily 
offer for the entertainment of the indif- 
ferent reader certain picked-up conject- 
ures as to the number of four-ounce 
tacks that might be made of the iron in 
the blood of an average man, or of the 
quantity of phosphorus in his nerve- 
substance as possibly sufficient for a 
bunch of matches; but, if he would limit 
his lucubrations to such indeterminate 
matters, we might glance over his light- 
fingered pennings with a smile and com- 
mend at least their innocence of motive 
to mislead a reader’s serious impression. 

A worthy correspondent lately sent 
the writer a clipping from an Ohio daily, 
in which there is an illustrated sketch of 
a boy who, with the temerity of juvenil- 
ity, played with an old discarded pistol 
until he lodged a bullet in his brain. We 
are told by the reporter how “ the bullet 
struck about an inch above the right eye, 
penetrating the frontal bone of the 
skull, went clear through the right lobe 
of the brain at a slightly upward angle, 
struck the rear, or occipital, bone of the 
skull, and then glanced or bounded back 
nearly along its first path about one- 
third of the way. The hole made by the 
bullet was about eight or nine inches 
long. About two teaspoonfuls of brain 
oozed out when the wound was probed. 
The right side of the brain controls the 
left side of the body, and vice versa. 
In this case the injury to the right lobe 
of the brain caused a partial paralysis of 
the left arm,and, what was more serious, 
a weakening of the heart—which, re- 
member, is on the left side. The heart- 
beats decreased gradually from normal 
(eighty) to fifty a minute.” 

The doctor, who probably furnished 
this information, says: “ Digitaline and 
strychnine injections were given to stim- 
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ulate the heart, and this was about all 
the medicine Edwin received. Three 
days after the shooting it was intended 
to trephine the skull and remove the bul- 
let, but as the pulse was too weak this 
was not done. The pulse soon became 
normal again, but, as he was in good 
health and spirits, I did not remove the 
bullet. One of two things will take place 
in Edwin’s brain. If he has good 
fortune, the bullet will become incap- 
sulated. That is, it will be insulated 
like an electric wire by the growing over 
it of a sort of cap, and the boy will 
never be troubled with it hereafter. 
Either this, or an abscess will form about 
the bullet, the boy will get headaches, 
etc., and this will necessitate the open- 
ing of the skull and cutting out of the 
abscess.” 

By means of the X-ray apparatus 
photographs were made of the boy’s 
head, and the site of the bullet appar- 
ently determined; although the repre- 
sentations of the photographs given with 
the sketch are not clear in that respect 
—at least to our vision. 

It is just possible that the bullet may 
become an inert mass and the boy re- 
cover a good degree of physical health; 
but, as to experiencing no serious effect 
mentally from the injury as described, 
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we must express our decided opinion 
that it is scarcely possible for boy or man 
to sustain an injury of a nature that in- 
volves the frontal lobe to the degree 
stated by the reporter without psychic 
and motive loss in some respect. Let 
this case be followed carefully in the 
future; let the boy’s conduct be noted 
by someone having a fair knowledge of 
human psychology, and we believe that 
it will be shown that the injury has its 
sequence of an altered mental expres- 
sion. To be sure, judicious training of 
the boy’s mind and character may de- 
velop faculties to an extent largely com- 
pensating for the loss of special centres, 
but there will be, nevertheless, a want or 
fault in the mental economy that no 
training or education may supply. It 
may be slight, of comparative unimpor- 
tance—from the point of view that peo- 
ple do not exercise all the faculties and 
powers given by nature. Yet, as we well 
know, a loose screw—but a little one too 
—may cause the big machine to labor 
and screech and annoy the engineer, so 
a little brain weakness, especially in the 
intellectual field of the frontal convolu- 
tions, may be a source of much dissatis- 
faction to the owner of the brain or to 
his friends, who may realize more clearly 
the nature of his infirmity. 


Suggestions for New Methods of Education for the 
Twentieth Century.” 


For the purposes of psychological in- 
vestigation, in which the use of con- 
centrated atfention was of great value, 
it has been found, upon examination of 
the papers returned, that the pupils 
who had been drilled mentally excelled 
by a considerable percentage those who 
had not had such training. 

The point I wish to enforce, or the 
question I wish to answer at present 
is, Can I apply this method with any 
degree of surety to different parts of 
the brain, with the object of cultivat- 


ing different faculties that are small, 
and that need developing? 

Let me give you the experience of 
one teacher as related by herself, which 
illustrates my point. She had charge 
of a school in a country town early in 
her career, and among her scholars was 
a boy about fourteen years old who 
cared very little about study, and 
showed no interest apparently in any- 
thing connected with the school. Day 
after day he failed in his lessons, and 

(Continued on page 27.) 


* Paper read before The Demorest Union. 
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Photography, a Lost Art Re-discovered. 


A very interesting series of articles 
have been published since January Ist 
by the New York “Sun,” covering all 
the principal arts, sciences, sculpture, 
etc., giving their progress and develop- 
ment in the nineteenth century. They 
are by the best living writers and au- 
thorities on the various subjects. The 
last was published in the “ Sun ” of May 
19th, entitled, “ Progress in Photogra- 
phy in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
George G. Rockwood, the well-known 
photographer, lecturer, and writer. He 
states among other interesting facts that 
photography is in a degree a lost art re- 
discovered; that daguerreotypes were not 
the first sun pictures made; that Watt, 
Wedgewood, and other famous men of 
the Lunar Club made successful experi- 
ments in sun pictures at the close of the 
eighteeenth century. Mr. Rockwood 
also gives many interesting details con- 
cerning the application of photography 
to the useful arts; illustration, color 
process, reproduction of books, crim- 
inology, etc. He announced as his latest 
personal contribution, photo-relief por- 
traits. His medallion of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie is wonderful, having all the 
fidelity of the photographic art with the 


charm of the best specimens of numis- 
matics. The photo-reliefs are first pro- 
duced in gelatine, then are cast in 
bronze, silver, gold, etc. 

The article, from which this is but a 
small extract, is certainly one of the 
most valuable of the series. It is a mas- 
terly piece of work. Every paragraph is 
full of some historic fact of importance 
connected with the photographic art. 

George G. Rockwood is just the man 
to write such an article, for he grasps in 
a moment what the public want to read. 
He has given us a veritable “ multum in 
parvo,” and we are glad to bring before 
the notice of our readers such a valuable 
contribution on photographic history, 
more especially as in this — the special 
Summer Number of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL—Wwe give a large number 
of his portraits, representing America’s 
great men for many years past. Mr. 
Rockwood, by understanding the phren- 
ological characteristics of men great or 
small, is able with his rare wit and in- 
telligence to call out at the right mo- 
men—when the face is exposed to the 
sensitive plate—the keynote of the in- 
dividual. He has been able to gain a 
world-wide reputation on this account. 


The Hall of Fame and its Memorial Significance. 


One of the most interesting events 
that have taken place during the present 
century has been the dedication and for- 
mal opening of the Hall of Fame, which 
is the American Westminster Abbey. 
It was recently inaugurated, when 
twenty-nine tablets in memory of great 
celebrities were erected. Some of the 
portraits accompany this sketch. Fifty 
tablets are to be inscribed with the 
names and deeds of the mighty dead, but 
at the recent election only twenty-nine 
received the requisite fifty-one votes to 
make them eligible. Five more names 
are to be added each successive five 
years throughout the century. It is de- 


signed that at the end of the twentieth 
century there shall be a hundred and 
fifty immortals. 

Only Americans are eligible for a 
tablet in the Hall of Fame, and each per- 
son must have been dead ten years be- 
fore his election is made. 

The Hall itself is a semi-circular 
colonnade adjoining the library of the 
University of New York, at University 
Heights, commanding a view of the 
Palisades, and of the Harlem and Hud- 
son River Valley. 

The tablets are simple, yet dignified 
panels in heavy bronze. On the top of 
the balustrade between the pillars; and 
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Photo by Rockwood, 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 1. Conscientionsness. 2. Veneration. 3, Perception. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 1. Conscientiousness. 2. Firmness. 3. Benevolence. 4. Human Nature, 5, Comparison, 
6. Mirthfulness, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 1. Veneration. 2. Comparison. 

JoHN ApDams, 1. Causality. 2. Benevolence. 3. Comparison. 4. Sublimity. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 1. Language. 2 and 4. Causality. 3. Ideality. 

Peter Cooper. 1. Benevolence. 2. Calculation. 3. Acquisitiveness, small. 

Horace MANN. 1. Conscientiousness. 2. Causality. 3. Comparison. 4. Benevolence, 

HENRY CLAY. 1. Comparison. 2. Sublimity. 3. Firmness. 4, Individuality. 

GENERAL GRANT. 1. Destructiveness. 2, Order. 3. Firmness. 4. Benevolence. 5. Cansality. 6. Language, small. 

Henry Warp BEEFcuer. 1. Benevolence. 2. Sublimity. 3, Hope. 4. Spirituality, 5. Comparison. 6. Human 
Nature. 7. Language. 

Davip FarraGut. 1. Firmness, 2. Secretiveness. 3, Observation. 4. Causality.} 
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immediately over each name, will 
eventually be placed the busts of the 
persons whose fame is there perpetuated. 
The twenty-nine already there were 
elected out of two hundred and thirty- 
four nominated. 

On the day when the Hall of Fame 
was opened, Chancellor MacCracken, of 
the New York University, with others, 
welcomed the invited guests in the audi- 
torium of the library before the speech- 
making began. Dr. Hillis, of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, opened the proceed- 
ings with prayer on the platform erected 
in the grounds. Chancellor MacCracken 
explained the object of the meeting, 
while it was left to Senator Depew to do 
honor to the dead, and in a very scholar- 
ly and eloquent oration he pictured be- 
fore the minds of his immense audience 
the work of the Republic. He eulo- 
gized “the creative genius which held 
equal rank and honor with the de- 
structive talent which has ever com- 
manded the admiration of the world. 
The people of all countries have been 
celebrating the events of the last hun- 


dred years, the most remarkable era of 


construction and achievement. It was 
a happy thought which moved the donor 
of this Hall of Fame in the midst of 
these rejoicings to found a temple to en- 
shrine the memorials of the architects of 
this triumph; the supreme intelligences 
whose labors and initiative have caused 
the nineteenth to stand out high, con- 
spicuous, and unapproachable in its 
grandeur among the centuries.” He 
considered the building was properly 
built “in the metropolis of the con- 
tinent, the great city in which are rapid- 
ly concentrating world-wide influences. 
Standing on the banks of the noble 
Hudson, and at the gateway of the new 
world, it welcomes from every country 
all who are worthy to sit as peers in the 
company of the immortals who form its 
first parliament. There has been the 
broadest catholicity of judgment among 
the judges. The action of the tribunal 
is a remarkable exhibit of the disappear- 
ance of the Civil War, though a large 
majority of the electors were from the 
North. General Lee is placed beside 
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General Grant, and Lincoln received 
every vote from the South save one. We 
have now no Tennysons nor Longfel- 
lows, nor Hawthornes nor Emersons. 
Perhaps it is because our Michael Ange- 
los are planning tunnels under rivers 
and through mountains for the connec- 
tion of vast systems of railways, and 
our Raphaels are devising some novel 
method for the utilization of electrical 
power; our Shakespeares are forming 
gigantic combinations of corporate 
bodies; our Tennysons are giving rein 
to fancy and imagination in wild specu- 
lations in stocks; and our Hawthornes 
and Emersons have abandoned the com- 
munings with and revelations of the 
spirit and soul, which lift their readers 
to a vision of the higher life and the joy 
of its inspiration, to exploit mines and 
factories. 

“When this period of evolution is 
over, and nations and communities have 
become adjusted to normal conditions, 
the fever and the passion of the race for 
quick wealth and enormous riches will 
be over, then the grove, the academy, 
and the study will again become tenant- 
ed with philosophers, poets, historians, 
and interpreters of God in man.” 

At the close of the speeches a proces- 
sion was formed, and those who took 
part in the proceedings of unveiling the 
tablets then proceeded to the north end 
of the colonnade, where at each of the 
seven sections a ceremony was per- 
formed. 

The first section represented states- 
men, and included tablets for Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Adams, Jefferson, Clay, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Daniel Web- 
ster, which make the finest pictures to 
be found of American patriotism and 
statesmanship. Among soldiers and 
sailors, Grant, Lee, and Farragut. In 
literature, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Em- 
erson, and Washington Irving. Among 
inventors, Robert Fulton, inventor of 
the steamboat; Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph; Eli Whitney, who invented 
the cotton gin. Before his day a cotton 
dress cost as much as a silk dress does 
now. With Whitney’s machine a man 
could clean as much cotton in a day as 
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he formerly cleaned by hand in a whole 
winter. Philanthropists were repre- 
sented by Peabody (the Carnegie of his 
day) and Peter Cooper, the best monu- 
ment to the latter being Cooper Union. 
Preachers were represented by Beecher, 
Channing, and Jonathan Edwards, the 
first being the mighty abolitionist and 
brother of the author of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and one of the greatest orators 
of the century. He also represents, with 


I. Hon. CHauncEY M. Depaw. 1. Language. 
Il. CHANCELLOR HENRY MITCHELL MACURACKEN. 
Ill, Rev. NEwaLL Dwiest HiLuis, 1. 


Horace Mann, the strong belief and ad- 
herence to the universal usefulness of 
the science of Phrenology. Among the 
lawyers and judges we have John Mar- 
shall, who was the first and greatest 
Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court; James Kent, a distin- 
guished jurist, and Joseph Story, an- 
other illustrious lawyer. Among the 
scientists are Audubon and Asa Gray. 
The latter was an American who loved 
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2. Comparison. 3. 


Human Nature. 


flowers as much as Audubon loved birds. 
And lastly, painters and educators are 
represented by Gilbert Stuart and 
Horace Mann, the former being the only 
artist among the twenty-nine immor- 
tals. His most famous painting was a 
portrait of Washington; while Horace 
Mann was learned in the art and method 
of education, and labored to apply his 
philosophy to the benefit of his fellow- 
men. 


Ideality. 4. Order. 5. Sublimity 
2. Comparison. 3, Order. 4. Wit. 
Constructiveness. , 


1. Individuality. 
2. Causality. 3. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL ESTIMATE 
OF SOME OF AMERICA’S DIS- 
TINGUISHED MEN. 


We have the privilege of presenting 
our readers, through the courtesy of the 
celebrated artist, Mr. George G. Rock- 
wood, with some of the distinguished 
men to whose memory tablets have been 
erected in the Hall of Fame. 

Some of the photographs are very 
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rare. Among these are the celebrated 
and renowned statesmen. We have 
Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson;- among the soldiers 
and sailors we have Ulysses S. Grant 
and David G. Farragut; among the 
authors we have Washington Irving; 
among the philanthropists we have 
Peter Cooper; and last, but not least, 
we have George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In former numbers of 
the JoURNAL we have inserted the 
portraits and sketches of John J. Au- 
dubon, Horace Mann, Daniel Webster, 
Henry W. Longfellow, and Samuel B. 
Morse. 

In Washington’s portrait we find that 
the keynote of his character was his 
steadfastness to principle and his rever- 








THE HALL OF FAME, 


ence. The arrows that mark the facul- 
ties of Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence explain the true force of his char- 
acter. 

In Lincoln, Conscientiousness was 
not only very actively developed, but 
also Benevolence and Human Nature, 
together with Comparison, Mirthful- 
ness, and Firmness. These character- 
istics entered into the philosophy of his 
work, and enabled him to conceive, 
plan, and organize for the emancipation 
of the slaves. 

Henry Clay was a forcible statesman, 
an eloquent speaker, and was one who 
possessed immense earnestness, and a 
strong motive temperament, when 
compared with Henry Ward Beecher, 
whose electric power was the result of a 
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singularly emotional and sympathetic 
organization which united the vital and 
mental temperaments; therefore, in the 
latter we find large Benevolence, Hu- 
man Nature, Conscientiousness, Hope, 
and Spirituality, and great ardor which 
he displayed through his magnetic and 
powerful influence not only over the 
American public, but extended over the 
whole of the British Isles. 

In Thomas Jefferson we have the 
well-balanced elements. Veneration 
and Comparison were large; he had no 
inclination to move away from the old 
well-tried institutions of the country, 
and is an excellent type of that element 
known in England as conservative. He 
was an eminent statesman, and a logical 
reasoner along the lines of his particu- 
lar party, and he makes a suitable com- 
parison with John Adams. The latter 
was rich in eloquence, possessed of the 
vital temperament, and breadth of 
sympathies. He was patriotic to the last 
degree. He was comparative in his ar- 
guments, and he was a master of oratory. 

We next pass on to the man who has 
received universal recognition, one who 
saved the Republic, and who ran for two 
terms as President of the United States. 
We refer to Ulysses S. Grant. He was 
not an eloquent man in the sense of 
oratory, as Beecher and Clay. His elo- 
quence was an oratory of works, but 
he was an executive man, and he lived 
at a time when the country needed his 
services. Few men are adapted to fill 
so many different positions as he did, 
and few persons have combined so many 
strong points of character. It will be 
noticed that his Destructiveness, Causal- 
ity, Firmness, Benevolence, and Order 
were all immensely active. These gave 
him his energy, grit, firmness, organiz- 
ing ability, and systematic habits, as 
well as his sympathy with the Southern 
officers when the war was over, and his 
power to get in touch with the leading 
men of all countries. 

Farragut, whose name was David, 
in many characteristics resembled his 
namesake of biblical fame. He had a 
rock-like character and _ invenerable 
will, and a determination of mind that 
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carried him through immense difficul- 
ties. He was able to marshal his plans 
against great odds, and he succeeded 
where very few men would have been 
able to equal him. He was a worthy ex- 
ample for all naval officers. He in- 
spired Dewey and many others with 
courage and intrepidity of character in 
moments when great discernment and 
tact were required. 

Washington Irving was a powerful 
illustration of what a historian and 
writer can do. He possessed a wonder- 
ful gift of language, superior Ideality 
or taste which adorned his writings, and 
a mind endowed with power to generate 
thought through his active Organ of 
Causality. 

Horace Mann was gifted with a well- 
balanced intellect. He was a scientific 
observer, and he was a practical philoso- 
pher. He was intensely conscientious, 
and pleaded with his contemporaries for 
a larger educational growth. His Con- 
scientiousness, Causality, Comparison, 
Benevolence, and Order were prominent 
faculties. 

Henry Clay was a man of great per- 
sonality. He possessed the motive- 
mental temperament. His oratory was 
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unique, having a large development of 
Comparison, Sublimity, Firmness, and 
Individuality. 

Among the men who were selected to 
prominently lay before the public the 
objects of the opening of the Hall of 
Fame were the three whose portraits 
grace our columns, namely, Chauncey 
M. Depew, the Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, and Dr. MacCracken, Chancellor 
of the New York University. The for- 
mer is the prince of speakers; the second 
is a dean of his profession, a man gifted 
with rare earnestness, fiery eloquence, 
vehement language; and the third the 
portrait of a-man whose power of or- 
ganization shows the master art in 
handling affairs that require tact as well 
as wit. We have never heard the Chan- 
cellor speak without being charmed with 
his appropriate illustrations, his power 
to cover the whole ground of a subject, 
and his ability to utilize his vast amount 
of learning. We have not the opportu- 
nity of showing this gentleman’s full 
head, but his power of wit, his ability to 
individualize subjects, and his organiz- 
ing power are indicated by the numbers 
under his hat. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Horsrook. 


MAY CHILDREN BARTER. 


This is one of the questions which a 
club in Chicago for the study of child 
nature has discussed. We do not know 
what was said about it, but we may have 
our own opinions. Boys love to barter 
or trade, and mothers are often anxious 
about the development of this instinct 
in their children, and frequently pro- 
hibit it altogether. Prohibitions of this 
sort rarely amount to much, for the 





young trader is pretty sure to get round 
them in some way, or keep as a secret 
what should be open and above-board. 
The worst thing, or one of the worst 
things, that can happen to a boy is to 
be so treated by his parents that he will 
not confide in them all the secrets of his 
little heart. Parents who let their chil- 
dren get away from them only have 
themselves to blame if they go wrong. 
Children should be permitted to barter. 
It is an important means of developing 
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their minds. Did Benjamin Franklin 
not learn an important lesson when he 
bought the whistle and got badly cheat- 
ed? It was a life lesson to him. Buta 
child should be taught to trade fair, not 
to misrepresent, or lie, or cheat, or be 
in any way dishonorable. It should 
never urge another to make an exchange 
of knives or other property against its 
will. It should be taught to respect the 
rights of others. This may be difficult, 
but it is not impossible except perhaps 
in the worst cases. <A child, after it is 
a few years old, can learn the meaning 
of right and wrong quite as easily as an 
adult. Much of the evil of trade in the 
commercial world would be avoided if 
children in early life were instructed in 
the ethics of the subject. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and even 
when he is old he will not depart from 
it,” is a wise saying, and too much 
neglected in the education of children. 

The law of trade is that both parties 
should be benefited by it. This a child 
can learn as well as an adult. If either 
party in a business transaction suffers 
loss, the law of trade has been violated. 
This, too, a child may learn. Now 
comes up the final question: What 
should the penalty be when children vio- 
late knowingly this law? This question 
is not so easily answered, but, in our 
opinion, the parent should explain in a 
reasonable and loving way the wrong 
that has been done, and advise—nay, if 
necessary, perhaps insist— that the 
wrong be righted. It will often take a 
great deal of wisdom to do this, and the 
parent will be as much benefited as the 
child by its exercise. But suppose a boy 
instead of over-reaching another gets 
the worst of the bargain. This is not an 
unmixed evil. He is not to be scolded 
but instructed, taught to use his judg- 
ment, and rmhake the best of the situa- 
tion. Generally, however, the young 
fellow will keep this to himself, and 
learn wisdom from it. He should be 
taught that he has no right to cheat an- 
other because he has been cheated. 

It is perhaps worth while to say a 
word concerning trade as a civilizer. 
We too often regard it as just the re- 
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verse. Trade between nations promotes 
peace and order. If they go to war, 
trade ceases till it is over. In war we 
destroy the products of industry. In 
peace we use them to promote our 
growth. Even among private citizens 
they do not trade with enemies. Trade 
increases wealth. If we did not ex- 
change the products of our industry for 
others we do not produce, we should not 
keep our mills and factories busy. It is 
only when they are wanted that we 
make things to barter. Trade increases 
intelligence. To be a business man, one 
must be wise enough to know what to 
buy and what can be sold at a profit. 
Our great merchants and commercial 
men become the most intelligent and 
valuable members of society. These are 
only a few of the benefits of trade. 
Everyone can see it has a vast influence 
on industry and progress. Let us, then, 
under wise guidance give our boys a 
chance in early life to develop that part 
of their natures which is sure to play so 
important a use in their future lives. 


TRAINING THE MIND. 


Annie Besant says: “ All people who 
are training their minds should main- 
tain an attitude of steady watchfulness 
with regard to the thoughts that ‘ come 
into the mind,’ and should exercise tow- 
ard them a constant selection. The re- 
fusal to harbor evil thoughts, their 
prompt ejection if they effect an entry, 
the immediate replacement of an evil 
thought by a good one of an opposite 
character—this practice will so tune the 
mind that after a time it will act auto- 
matically, repelling the evil of its own 
accord. Living, as we all do, 
in a continual current of thoughts, good 
and evil, we need to cultivate the se- 
lective action of the mind so that the 
good may be automatically drawn in, the 
evil automatically repelled.” 


SHALL A BOY GO TO COLLEGE? 


Emerson says: “To a brave soul it 
really seems indifferent whether its tui- 
tion is in or out of college. And yet I 
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confess to a strong bias in favor of col- 
lege. There are many things 
much better than a college; an exploring 
expedition, if one could join it, or the 
living with any great master in one’s 
proper art; but in the common run of 
opportunities, and with no more than 
the common proportion of energy in 
ourselves, a college is safest, from its lit- 
erary tone and from the access to books 
it gives—mainly that it introduces you 
to the best of your contemporaries.” 


CLEAN YOUR SALADS. 


Salads are becoming more and more 
a part of our daily diet. Being un- 
cooked, there is always danger they may 
not be clean. To that end they should 
always be well washed. Dr. Ceresole 
bought specimens of lettuce, endive, 
radish, and celery in the market at 
Padua, such as would be used for eating 
after a rough washing. He then washed 
them in sterilised water, and examined 
the sediment. A simple microscopic 
survey revealed a fauna of fifty-two 
species, comprising amcebe, anguillule, 
and the eggs of tenia, oxyuris axarides, 
and ankylostoma. Bacteriologic investi- 
gation added a rich flora of varied 
microbes, including micrococci, staphy- 
lococci, streptococci, sarcine, and a 
wealth of bacilli. 


POSITION OF WOMEN AT THE 
END OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Dr. Garnett in a long article on that 
subject says that he is of the opinion 
that the twentieth century will hear less 
about the female franchise than the 
nineteenth has, but much more about 
the co-operation of woman with man 
in all fields of action where she can 
really promote the public good. Man 
without much direct prompting from 
her has entered upon a path in which 
he requires her aid, and finds that he 
can no more do without Florence 
Nightingales and Mary Carpenters than 
he can without Nelsons and Stephen- 
sons. He must, therefore, acknowledge 
that her sphere is more extensive than 
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he at one time deemed, while on the 
other hand natural reaction and the 
characteristic defects of woman’s nat- 
ure have led to many unreasonable de- 
mands and pretensions which will die 
away as their incompatibility with the 
general fitness of things becomes ap- 
parent. If woman can establish herself 
as the rival of man in political and pro- 
fessional life, she will certainly do so; 
but in all probability she will discover 
ere long that her efforts in this direc- 
tion are a waste of power, and that there 
are much better ways of attaining what 
ought to be her end—the general eleva- 
tion and refinement of human life. She 
will also discover that, from her con- 
finement to the domestic sphere for so 
many ages, her own ideals, both ethical 
and literary, are, as respects the ma- 
jority of women, deplorably narrow and 
contracted; that neither great public 
life nor great literature would be pos- 
sible if these were largely influenced by 
the average woman. The remedy for 
this will come by that franker social 
intercourse and more genuine comrade- 
ship between the sexes which woman’s 
more active participation in practical 
life—rendered, as we have seen, inevita- 
ble by the changed circumstances of our 
day—is continually tending to effect. 
Most important also is the development 
of female education, which may be ex- 
pected to continue throughout the 
twentieth century. Here, too, much 
remains to be ascertained by experi- 
ment; much mischief to individuals has 
probably been occasioned by over- 
pressure; but the broad fact has been 
triumphantly established that the 
classical or scientific education which 
is good for the average man is good for 
the average woman also. It results that 
there is no disparity between the sexes 
as regards the texture of their intellects. 
The comparative strength of mind is 
quite another matter; but as the object 
of improving feminine education is not 
to create Homers and Shakespeares, the 
inquiry, “ When did woman ever yet 
invent?” may remain unanswered till 
the end of time without demonstrating 
such improvement to be a failure. 
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“Where Are We At”? 


By Dr. E. P. Miter. 


Ever since man’s expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden, Truth and Falsehood 
have been so mixed up in the affairs of 
this world that it is sometimes exceed- 
ingly difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. Many things that seemed to 
represent truth to those living a half 
century ago have been found to repre- 
sent falsehood by those living at the 
present time. This is especially true in 
regard to subjects pertaining to the 
health, happiness, longevity, and future 
existence of the human race. 

While the medical profession has 
made some invaluable discoveries in 
sanitary science and in regard to living 
germs as causes of diseases, yet very few, 
if any, infallible remedies for disease 
have been made known. The masses of 
the people are still floating on a sea of 
uncertainty, without compass, chart, or 
captain that can pilot their craft into a 
harbor of safety. There are more new 
remedies being annually compounded 
than there ever was before in the his- 
tory of the world, some of them con- 
taining from five to fifteen different 
medicinal properties. Nearly all the 
remedies that were prescribed for the 
cure of disease in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century have been found value- 
less and supplanted by new ones at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

The United States Medical Directory 
for 1901 records the names of 165,000 
physicians and surgeons in the country, 
no two of whom prescribe precisely the 
same remedies for the same disease. 
Manufacturing druggists and chemists 
are continually compounding new reme- 
dies and sending samples and circulars 
to this army of physicians, for the pur- 
pose of inducing them to prescribe these 
new drugs to their patients. Many of 
the most eminent men of the world have 
been hurried out of existence by swal- 
lowing drugs prescribed by their physi- 
cian. Some of the most valuable of all 
remedial agents, such as hydropathy, 


electricity, massage, osteopathy, Turk- 
ish baths, etc., have been bitterly op- 
posed by the regularly established 
schools of medicine, yet these agencies 
have steadily fought their way to the 
front, until the physicians of all schools 
are now compelled to use them or lose 
their patients. Hydropathy was first in- 
troduced by John the Baptist, the fore- 
runner of Christ. 

When Pilate said io Jesus: “ Art 
thou a king, then?” Jesus answered: 
“ Thou sayest that lamaking. To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world that I should bear wit- 
ness unto the truth. Every one that 
is of truth heareth my voice.” (St. John, 
xiii. 37.) Previous to this Christ said: 
“ Nevertheless, I tell you the truth. It 
is expedient for you that I go away, for 
if I go not away the comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you. (Howbeit when he, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth: for he shall 
not speak of himself; but whatsoever he 
shall hear, that shall he speak, and he 
will shew you things to come. He shall 
glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, 
and shall shew it unto you.—St. John 
xvi. 7, 13, 14.) 

In Jeremiah (31st) we find the fol- 
lowing: (27) Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will sow the 
house of Israel and the house of Ju- 
dah with the seed of man, and with 
the seed of beast. (28) And it shall 
come to pass, that, like as I have 
watched over them to pluck up, and to 
break down, and to throw down, and 
to destroy, and to afflict; so will I watch 
over them, to build, and to plant, saith 
the Lord. (29) In those days they 
shall say no more, The fathers have 
eaten a sour grape, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. (30) But every 
one shall die for his own iniquity; every 
man that eateth the sour grape, his teeth 
shall be set on edge. 
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(31) “Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will make a new cove- 
nant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah: (32) Not accord- 
ing to the covenant that I have made 
with their fathers, in the day that I took 
them by the hand to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt; which my cov- 
enant they break although I was a 
husband unto them, saith the Lord. 
(33) But this shall be the covenant 
that I will make with the house of 
Israel: After those days, saith the Lord, 
I will put my law in their inward parts 
and write it in their hearts; and will 
be their God, and they shall be my 
people. (34) And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord: for they shall all know me from 
the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord: for I will forgive 
their iniquity, and I will remember their 
sin no more.” 

St. Paul says of this prophecy: “I 
will put my laws in their minds and 
write them in their hearts, and I will 
be to them a God and they shall be to 
me a people.” 

Every faculty of the mind, every or- 
gan of the body and all of the inward 
parts of man have God’s laws stamped 
upon them, and Phrenology, Physiology 
and the Science of Health will soon be 
able to teach and explain those laws 
so that all shall know them, from the 
least to the greatest. When that time 
comes and we fully understand these 
God-ordained laws we shall discover the 
truth of Jeremiah’s prophecy that, “ In 
those days they shall say no more 
the fathers have eaten asour grape and 
the children’s teeth are set onedge. But 
every one shall die for his own iniquity: 
every man that eateth the sour grape his 
teeth shall be set on edge.” We shall 
not be able to plead the baby act. We 
have all got to father our own sins and 
suffer the penalties of violated laws. We 
are now living in the days Jeremiah pre- 
dicted should come, when God’s laws 
are written in our inward parts and in 
our hearts and minds. 

Christ said in Matthew v. 17: 
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“Think not that I am come to de- 
stroy the law or the prophets: I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil. (18) For 
verily I say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law till all be 
fulfilled.” In Matthew vii. 13, Christ 
said: “ Enter ye in at the straight gate; 
for wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be that go in thereat. (14) 
For straight is the gate and nar- 
row is the way which leadeth to life, 
and few there be that find it. (21) Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
father which is in heaven.” 

The laws of mind as taught in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and the 
laws of the body as taught by the 
“Science of Health,” are the very 
laws that Jeremiah prophesied should be 
written in the minds, hearts, and inward 
parts of man, and when understood will 
be found to be identical with the laws 
proclaimed by Moses, by the prophets, 
and by Jesus Christ, as recorded in the 
Bible. 

The foods which God commanded 
Adam and Eve to eat are found to be 
identical with those foods which, as sci- 
ence is now demonstrating, contain all 
the elements of nutrition needed by 
every tissue of the body. The cereals 
bearing seed and fruit-trees bearing 
fruit whose seed is in itself; such seeds, 
fruits and nuts contain all the protein 
needed for the muscles, tendons and 
other tissues of the body, with an 
abundance of fat for fuel and the carbo- 
hydrates needed for animal heat, force 
and energy. 

The publications of Fowler & Wells 
that have been issued during the last 
half of the Nineteenth Century have 
done more to enlighten the people in re- 
gard to the laws of mind and body, and 
how to live so as to preserve health, pro- 
long life and secure future happiness, 
than have those of any publishers in the 
world, excepting only publishers of the 
Bible. 

When the teachings of Moses, the 
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Prophets and of Jesus Christ are fully 
understood and put into practice they 
will be found to be identical with the 
science of mind and the science of health 
and life of mankind. When this is done 
truth will drive falsehood out of exist- 
ence, health germs will destroy disease 
germs, and the Spirit of Christ will de- 
stroy the works of the Devil. 

A perversion of the natural function 
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of Alimentiveness by eating articles not 
designed for the food of man, and a 
perversion of the function of Amative- 
ness by gratifying lust instead of desire 
for offspring, are at the bottom of all the 
misfortunes of the human race. The 
teachings of Christ, combined with the 
teaching of science, will, if put in prac- 
tice, provide the only means for the 
future salvation of the human family. 


————_ 
SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 


There are passing hours of sadness, 
There are fleeting hours of pain; 
There are hours of joy and gladness, 
There is sunshine, there is rain. 
There are trials and there are troubles, 
There is many a grief and care; 
But for every heart the sunshine 
Has a ray of brightness there. 


When the heart is bowed with sorrow, 
In the evening dark and drear, 
The sun may shine to-morrow, 
And will dry the falling tear, 
For sorrow looks the blackest 
When the evening shades descend; 
But grief has never fallen, 
Time has not the power to mend. 


When grief comes, try to beat it, 
For it comes to one and all; 
Never go half way to meet it, 
In its own good time ’twill call, 
It may lightly touch, or heavy 
Leave upon the heart its trace; 
And the heart that bravely fights it 
Is the one with smiling face. 


Life is not all gloom and sadness, 
It is not all tears and wiles; 
There are days of joy and gladness, 
Hours of pleasure and of smiles. 
And the heart that’s really happy, 
The heart no sorrow numbs, 
Is the one that’s philosophic, 
And takes life as it comes. 


“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acte 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


WINONA WINTER, 


DAUGHTER OF THE COMPOSER OF THE SONG 


“WHITE WINGS.” 


FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


This child has a remarkable mental 
development for her age. She is ex- 
ceedingly susceptible to surrounding 
influences, and her mind is advanced for 
one of her age; in fact, she has more 
than an average development of precoc- 
ity and strength of intellect. She has 
matured early, much earlier than most 
children. 

She should have more care in training 
her physique and developing strength 


than her mental abilities, for she will 
easily, and will be able to keep ahead 
of many who are older than herself 
through her wonderful memory and her 
quick grasp of mind, but she needs a 
good foundation to work upon. Fortu- 
nately she is wiry, and has apparently 
come from good stock and has recupera- 
tive power. 

She is in her element when she is with 
older people, from whom she can study, 
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be able to understand her studies quite 
learn, and ask questions with regard to 
many things about which she is anxious. 

The base of her brain shows a great 
amount of activity, and it is on this ac- 
count that she will be very wide-awake 
and energetic; in fact, she is ready for 
anything new, and the trouble will be 
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she will divide up her time too much in 
order to accomplish all that she has on 
her mind. 

She has qualities that will enable her 
to take first rank in several lines of 
thought. For instance, she could suc- 
ceed in music and could devote herself 
with success to the culture of music, 


WINONA WINTER AT EIGHIBEN MONTHS OLD—A BORN_COMMEDIENNE. 
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the performance of it, its composition, 
and also in teaching it. 

Secondly, she could succeed in elocu- 
tion and oratory. Her memory is 
marvellous for her age, and with her 
large Ideality, Comparison and Sublim- 
ity, Imitation and Mirthfulness, she will 
be able to give marked effect to the 
pieces that she recites, and she will be 
able in a monologue or dialogue to ex- 
press herself with wonderful versatility. 
She will be a surprise to many who have 
been at work on the same subject for 
years. 

Love of everything that is beautiful in 
nature is born in her, and is one of her 
strong characteristics. She loves flowers, 
and delights in being where she can see 
everything exquisitely performed, or 
where she can see things that are refined 
and perfect. 

She is a little too angelic to put up 
with things in an ordinary way, there- 
fore, she will criticize first this and then 
that. 

Ideality gives her a taste for art, 
poetry, and the expression of music, 
while the combined influence of her Be- 
nevolence and Human Nature will en- 
able her to give the proper intonation, 
character, light and shade of expression. 

Her skull is very thin, and her brain 
is responsive; hence, she should be kept 
back rather than pressed forward. If 
she were sent to some schools they would 
only draw her out, and make her what 
she ought to be later on in life, and so 
prematurely exert the powers. 

Responsibilities in life she will readily 
take, and she will know how to enter- 
tain her friends and to act a woman’s 
part very early, but she should be kept 
a little girl as long as possible. 

She will have a strong magnetic in- 
fluence over others and if she is brought 
into public life she is bound to be greatly 
appreciated and admired. 

Sympathy is so keen a factor in her 
mind that she readily gets in touch with 
others, and is able to realize before she 
has been told what people want and 
what they are thinking about. 

Benevolence works with her social 
qualities and makes her a little magnet. 
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She must, however, learn to control her 
sympathies, so that she may dispense 
them in the right way. 

She is fond of fun and humor; in fact, 
that element in her nature should be 
encouraged, rather than repressed, to 
give light and shade to her character. 
She will quickly see the point of a joke 
when she is conversing with anyone, and 
will be able to take her share in con- 
versation. 

She has a strong analytical intellect 
that sees errors, discrepancies and mis- 
takes with wonderful acuteness, and it 
is on this account that she will be able 
to teach and point out to others what 
they should do, how they should do it, 
and where they can correct their mis- 
takes. 

She is very sensitive, which is owing 
to her large Approbativeness, Cautious- 
ness and Sublimity, thus she is ambi- 
tious, watchful, and wants to do a thing 
on a large scale; her mental eye and 
her imagination are larger than her 
physical capacity or vital strength, 
therefore, she will need to have others 
to help her to carry out what she wants 
to do. 

Her sorrows and griefs, her joys and 
pleasures are intensified through her 
imagination. 

The maturity of her mind is quite 
remarkable, and we judge that her 
parents were well-developed when she 
was born, and gave to her more execu- 
tive power, more energy, more nerve- 
power, and more advanced thought than 
is common with children at twelve years 
of age. 

Her stimulative faculties are all strong 
in her, therefore, she will not need push- 
ing on, but she will need to be held back 
for permanent culture and growth, that 
she lay a good foundation for her future 
work. 

She can recuperate, however, very 
readily, and it is astonishing how some 
days she will get up in the morning re- 
freshed after having been quite worn out 
the day before. She is like an India- 
rubber ball; the minute it touches the 
ground it springs up, and so she, with 


alittle rest, will come round all right and 
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be able to take up the thread of her 
thought again. 
If she were my child I would give her 
a liberal education in music, and in 
dramatic art as far as elocution, oratory, 
and voice culture were concerned. 
Secondly, I would let her study lit- 


— 


erature, with the object of encouraging 
her to impart her knowledge to others in 
an entertaining way through the pen and 
the press. 

Thirdly, I would let her study the lan- 
guages, so that she would be able to 
read the literature of other countries; 


eT ee ih 


WINONA WINTER AT TWELVE YEARS OLD—A TALENTED COMMEDIENNE, 
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but I would not let her study the ordi- 
nary curriculum of a school, for her 
strength is not equal to the hard and 
laborious kind of studies that are given 
to the ordinary high-school girl. 

She has special gifts that ought to be 
studied and cultivated without so much 
of the terrible grind that is given to the 
exhaustion of some children, and here 
we have a particularly sensitive child. 
She is like the sensitive plates of a pho- 
tographic establishment, hence, impres- 
sions are made on her mind with great 
rapidity. 

As we have said, she should be kept 
a little girl as long as. possible, so that 
she may grow in strength, in muscle, and 
in fibre. 


CHARACTER IN CHILDHOOD. 


Having been examined by Mr. Fow- 
ler when I was nine years old, and 
having derived much benefit by the ad- 
vice he gave me, some of which I 
doubted at the time, but which has al- 
ready been realized, I determined to 
have my little girl examined. 

Without knowing who she was or 
what she did, Miss Fowler portrayed so 
faithfully the line and life the child 
should follow that I determined to send 
for my little boy for an examination, 
who is totally different from Winona. 
This she has made, and has given me 
valuable physiological advice, as well 
as a phrenological chart of his charac- 
ter. 

I have naturally made a study of my 
children all their lives, as my interest in 
Phrenology since I had my own charac- 
ter delineated has always been keen. 

Miss Fowler told me in the delinea- 
tion of Winona that if she were her little 
girl she would not allow her to go 
through the ordinary course of edu- 
cation in vogue at schools to-day, but 
would prepare her for special lines of 
study and fit her as a specialist in sing- 
ing, elocution, light opera; that her 
faculties of Tune, Mirthfulness, Imita- 
tion, and Human Nature, Eventuality, 
Benevolence, and Comparison, were re- 
markably developed; that she must not 
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have her originality taken out of her, 
but her teachers must be those who 
understood her and be able to draw her 
out in the above-mentioned directions. 

I must say the above talent discovered 
by Miss Fowler, Winona has displayed 
since infancy, as early as eighteen 
months old she showed a fund of 
humor and imitative power, and to-day 
she is manifesting not only humor but 
pathos. 

Miss Fowler is correct when she says 
that Winona’s memory is good, for she 
has no difficulty in recollecting her les- 
sons with once looking through. 

Another characteristic was described, 
namely, her perfect confidence, ease of 
manner, and self-composure; she feels 
no anxiety when appearing before a 
large audience. 

Again, she can recuperate very readily 
when exhausted, and is wiry. 

The advice Miss Fowler has given is 
appropriate to her, and we shall put it ~ 
into effect. 

[ Signed ] Banks Winter. 

New York City, March 16, 1901. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TESTS APPLIED 
BY THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION SHOW THE 
FOLLOWING RESULTS. 


In the Government Report, based on 
the examination of millions of children 
by apparatus designed for the purpose, 
even in athletics the woman, according 
to the tests, is superior to the man. 


GIRLS EXCEL 
In ability as students. 
Adaptability to athletics. 
Tenacity of memory. 
Repose of manner. 
“Esthetic taste. 
Color discrimination. 
Sympathy for suffering. 
Gentleness and mercy. 
Endurance and pain. 
Knowledge of right. 


_ BOYS EXCEL 
In physical endurance. 
Laziness of disposition. 
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Tendency to cruelty. 
Practical knowledge. 
Physical courage. 
Unruliness of temper. 
Sensitiveness to heat. 
Estimating distances. 
Motor ability. 
Abnormalities of all kinds. 


PHRENOLOGICAL COMPARISON. 
GIRLS. 


Social qualities. 
Conjugality and Philoprogenitiveness. 
Ambition to excel. 
Vanity. 

Veneration. 

Ideality or Taste. 
Comparison or Criticism. 
Order or Neatness. 
Calculation or figures. 
Sublimity in language. 
Memory of details. 
Intuition or foresight. 
Combativeness or Courage. 


BOYS. 


Ruling qualities. 

Self-esteem and Firmness. 

Ambition to acquire. 

Pride. 

Hope. 

Constructiveness or invention. 
Causality or Reason. 

Order in business. 

Calculation in estimates. 

Sublimity in Plans. 

Memory of Ideas. 

Human Nature reasoning from facts. 
Destructiveness or Energy and pluck. 


- 


CHILDREN’S DISEASES.—NO. I. 
By Charles H. Shepard, M.D. 


Our purpose in this paper is to en- 
force the efficacy of heat in the treat- 
ment of the ills of infancy and child- 
hood, as well as to illustrate the pleas- 
ing and peculiar adaptability of the 
Turkish bath, which is the most perfect 
form of using heat in all cases of dis- 
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ease. What we have to say is based on 

experience in raising a large family, as 

well as some considerable practice with 

patients during a period of thirty-five 
ears. 

While a vast amount of disease and 
suffering that occur in early life is pro- 
duced by errors in diet, clothing and ex- 
ercise, a large portion of it comes from 
want of cleanliness, added to by impure 
air, unwholesome dwellings, etc. Lack 
of knowledge is responsible for many 
pernicious practices that lead to debil- 
ity, and too frequently an untimely end. 
Impure air, of whatever nature, has the 
most deleterious influence upon infan- 
tile life, producing a startling mortality 
in all our large cities, and a want of 
cleanliness is equally well known to be 
many times more injurious. Never was 
the old adage, “ Heat is life and cold is 
death,” more true than in the treatment 
of children’s diseases. The simplest 
and most desirable form of heat is that 
derived from the one indispensable 
source of all heat—sunshine. We well 
know that all vigor comes from the sun, 
both to the animal and vegetable world, 
that it vitalizes the nervous system, de- 
velops the red discs of the blood, and 
also that it is the most powerful foe to 
contagion. The International College 
of Physicians which lately met in Italy 
declared sunlight to be the most prac- 
tical of all antiseptics. A sun-bath is 
the only remedy needed in some cases. 
Like the action of the sun’s rays—gen- 
tle, yet all-powerful in quickening life 
—so does heat, in its proper administra- 
tion, renew and vivify every function of 
the body, while at the same time it is so 
simple and available that none need suf- 
fer for the want of it. 

Whenever cleanliness with infants is 
neglected, painful, obstinate, and cu- 
taneous eruptions are likely to occur, or 
the foundation may be laid for derange- 
ment of function, or serious disease of 
some internal organ. At no period of 
life is injury more liable to be produced, 
for at such time the vital resistance is at 
a low ebb, therefore repeated ablutions 
of the surface are most important. 
Again, the skin and the mucous mem- 
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brane of the digestive canal and of the 
respiratory organs in an infant, are the 
principal surfaces upon which morbid 
impressions are received, consequently 
they are those in which disease usually 
first shows itself and the exhalent func- 
tion of the skin is extremely active, 
while calorification is feeble. We are 
also to recollect that very frequently the 
cerebral symptoms which occur during 
infancy and childhood are altugether in- 
dependent of disease of the brain or 
spinal marrow, being due solely to func- 
tional disturbance of the nervous cen- 
tres, the result of reflex irritation. At 
this period, when the functions of life 
are confined to nutrition and develop- 
ment, it is important that we obtain the 
most favorable conditions for children, 
not alone to promote their normal 
growth and activity, but also to prevent 
any predisposition to particular forms 
of morbid action, as well as to give 
strength to overcome whatever prevail- 
ing disorder to which they may at times 
be exposed, whether it may be sympa- 
thetic irritation or the ordinary crises 


through which they usually pass. 

In the treatment of children, much 
more than with the adult, is the cheer- 
ful and what may be called the hypnotic 
influence to be exhibited. Many times 
the dread of a disease is worse than the 


disease itself. A cheerful and relying 
faith in the efficacy of the treatment to 
be administered is of the greatest value. 
When the ablest physicians confess to a 
feeling of helplessness, it is time to give 
Nature an opportunity to recover her- 
self, and instead of initiating measures 
that make a draft upon the vital powers, 
the part of wisdom is to remove, in the 
gentlest manner possible, all obstruc- 
tions to the harmonious working of the 
functions, and encourage every effort 
the system is making to throw off mor- 
bid conditions. 

Most of us believe that the death of 
young children is not a necessary or in- 
evitable result of any disease from 
which they are suffering, but rather that 
it is an accident that may often be fore- 
seen by anyone who will cultivate the 
habit of minute observation. Many an 
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infant life has been saved or sacrificed 
by the observance or the neglect of 
things which are too apt to be lost sight 
of as utterly beneath the dignity of sci- 
ence. When we stop to consider how 
much benefit is to be derived from the 
simple use of heat, whether it be the in- 
ternal use of hot water or the external 
use of hot compresses, or the primitive 
forms of a hot bath, it may reasonably 
be supposed that the scientific applica- 
tion of heat in the form of hot air, fa- 
miliarly known as the Turkish bath, 
would be productive of a more uniform 
and certain result, and this has proved 
to be the case, to the surprise and de- 
light of many an anxious parent. 

To illustrate the action of the Turk- 
ish bath in infantile diseases, the fol- 
lowing cases are related: 


A male child, about six weeks old, was 
so nearly starved by the ignorant man- 
agement of his nurse, that a complete 
case of marasmus was developed. The 
most important part of the child’s treat- 
ment, after inaugurating a new regime, 
was a daily Turkish bath, supplemented 
by a gentle oil rubbing, which was con- 
tinued for the succeeding twelve months. 
He was taken into the hot room and 
placed on his back, on a bench covered 
with several thicknesses of blanket, there 
he would lie and play with his toes and 
sweat freely, then he would be taken to 
the shampooing room and gently rubbed 
with soap and warm water, then a deli- 
cate spray of warm water would wash 
him off, after which he would be wrapped 
in a sheet and blanket and invariably drop 
off to sleep. All these processes gave him 
delight, and his improvement dated al- 
most from the commencement of this 
course. He is now over 21 years of age, 
and an active member of the National 
Guard. 

Another case was that of a male child 
stricken with infantile paralysis, as a 
sequelae from an attack of eruptive fever. 
Both the lower limbs seemed deprived of 
the power of motion. The entire treat- 
ment consisted of a daily Turkish bath, 
followed by oil rubbing, and the result 
was that in a few weeks his activity was 
regained and his restoration was com- 
plete. To-day he is a stalwart man, over 
six feet in height. 

a 


“Why is a good play like a mustard- 
plaster?” 

“Because they both draw well after 
they’re put on.”—* Phi. Era.” 
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How Can We Study Phrenology? 


LESSON NO. 7. 
By J. A. Fowzer. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE ETHI- 
OPIAN RACE. 


When studying the three grand 
divisions of the races, we divide their 
geographical sites, or centres, into 


~— 


Phole by Proyd 


bold relief, while the other subdivisions 
that make the five classes are the Ma- 
layan and Indian. 

(1) Through comparative anatomy 
the Negro is but the embryonic type; 
(2) the Mongol is the infantile form; 


T williams. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF NEGRO SKULL, FRONT VIEW. 


(1) The Caucasian, in the West. 

(2) The Mongol, in the East. 

(3) The Negro, in the south of the 
Old World. 

The first is European; the second is 
Asiatic; the third is African. 

The Caucasian lives in the temperate 
zone, the Mongol in the Arctic region, 
the Negro in the tropical region. 

Thus in this division the Negro, 
Mongol, and Caucasian stand out in 


(3) while the Caucasian is the perfected 
man. 
Their 
mental, mark 
growth. 
THE ETHIOPIAN. 
The Mental and Physical Character- 
istics. 
The radical defect of the Negro race 
is want of due nervous development, 


structural and 
stages of 


differences, 
successive 
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speaking of large averages, while his 
brain is less in proportion to his body 
than that of any other grand division of 
humanity, and hence the involuntary 
and animal functions altogether pre- 
dominate. 

(1) The long head; (2) the prognathic 
jaw; (3) the large mouth; (4) the pug 
nose and wide nostrils; (5) the project- 
ing cheek bones; (6) the black skin; (7) 
the black, woolly hair; (8) the large eye; 
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age, while the African is the improvable 
barbarian type of his race. The former 
is useless even as a slave, the eminently 
useful because broken to work and 
obedience, and has the hereditary apti- 
tude for sustained toil. He possesses 
the vital temperament often of the 
lymphatic nature, but by organization 
he is persistent, and, phrenologically 
speaking, he is sustained by a consider- 
able amount of Firmness. 


Phots by Lloyd fe we lliams. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF NEGRO SKULL, TOP VIEW. 


(9) the projecting ear; (10) the imper- 
fect pelvis; (11) the powerful stomach; 
(12) the flat foot of the uncultivated 
Negro are in perfect correspondence 
with his imperfect development of 
brain, in which passion and affection 
rule the intellect—the basilar and pos- 
terior developments being predominant 
over the coronal and anterior. The 
cranium is long and narrow. The facial 
angle is about seventy degrees. 

The Oceanic Negro is the most sav- 


The African is known under many 
different types of character. As a class 
the Kaffirs take the lead in size of brain 
and in height of forehead as well as in 
the development of the mental tempera- 
ment. They are more industrious, orig- 
inal, inventive, and ingenious as a na- 
tion than those of the other African 
varieties. Some of them are finely 
formed, well proportioned, and appear 
to have good command of their powers. 
Many of these have brought themselves 
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to the front, and command positions of 
responsibility. 

The Negro as a class has not so much 
volume of brain nor so high and full a 
forehead as we find among the Caucas- 
ians, but his perceptive faculties are 
stronger than his reflective qualities or 
his imagination; he dwells in the real 
rather than in the ideal; he has more 
memory and power of observation than 
originality of thought. It is not that 
the basilar region of the brain with Ali- 
mentiveness and Amativeness is so in- 
ordinately powerful, but that the coun- 
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tenacious in carrying plans and pur- 
poses into execution; is fond of display, 
can imitate very successfully, and under 
favorable circumstances develops me- 
chanical talent and good powers of in- 
genuity; is spontaneous in feeling, and 
a good worker when he has a favorable 
development of Destructiveness, though 
he is often given the character of being 
indolent and lazy. 

He has but few wants in his native 
clime, but, when with Europeans and 
surrounded by fashion, no one can excel 
the Negro for showing style. Some 
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|_PHOTOGRAPH OF NEGRO SKULL, SIDE VIEW.* 


terpoising elements are weaker, so 
that he cannot so well restrain his 


appetites. He is affectionate, and is 
guided more from without than from 
within. His strong Philoprogenitive- 
ness and Friendship enable him to 
make friends easily. 

His moral brain expresses itself more 
in an emotional religion than that of any 
other kind. The executive brain is full, 
and his Approbativeness and Firmness 
are particularly large. 

The Negro manifests strong preju- 
dices, likes and dislikes; is particularly 


show a great deal of taste in the display 
of colors, while others prefer to gratify 
their love of striking colors rather than 
refined taste. 

The Negro to-day has advanced from 
an animal life to the cultivation of art, 
science, and literature. 

The faculties most strongly developed 
in the Negro are (1) Alimentiveness, 
(2) Amativeness, (3) Firmness, (4) Ap- 
probativeness, (5) Philoprogenitiveness, 
(6) Adhesiveness, (7) Veneration, (8) 
Imitation, (9) Language, and (10) Wit. 
From these spring his salient character- 
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istics. What the Negro attempts to do 
is well done, such as picking cotton, 
raising corn, cooking, nursing, taking 
care of stock, and in the mechanical 
arts. When the Negro is educated, he 
makes an admirable pleader at the bar, 
an eloquent speaker, an emotional sing- 
er, and an effective teacher. 

The African skull that accompanies 
this sketch once belonged to a female 
slave. It is one of the most interesting 
specimens in our collection. It will be 


noticed that the anterior part is of a 
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shows very distinctly the combination of 
quality that the skull possesses. It also 
shows a lack of (1) Continuity and of (2) 
Dignity, and, further, the length of the 
top of the skull as compared with its 
width. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AREA OF 
THE NEGRO. 
The Ethiopian occupies all Africa 


south of the Great Desert and Abys- 
sinia, Australia, the greater part of Bor- 





_ 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, M.A. 


much better quality than the posterior 
region, which is coarse and irregular. 
The front view indicates great width 
between the eyes, and the qualities of 
(1) Individuality and (2) Form are 
specially developed. One can see at a 
glance the development of (3) Appro- 
bativeness as it touches the strong 
outline of the back of the head, also 
(4) Tune, which is observable just 
above the arch of the curve of the an- 
terior part of the forehead; the strong 
(5) Imitative talent, and the love of 
Wit and Humor. 

The top head is a curiosity which 


neo, and several other islands in the 
Indian Archipelago. 

The American Negroes originally 
came from Africa, and have multiplied 
in their new home to so great an extent 
that they now number several millions. 

The best examples of this race are the 
Negroes south of the Sahara, in Upper 
and Lower Guinea, Soudan, and Nubia. 
The natives of the southeastern part of 
Africa resemble others of this race in 
their jet-black color and some of their 
features, but they are taller, more slen- 
der, and better proportioned than the 
rest. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, M.A., 
PRESIDENT OF TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE. 

This gentleman is an exemplification 
of what we have said above, inasmuch 
as he represents the class of Negroes 
who are open to receive, and capable of 
obtaining, a good education. His head 
differs from the portrait of the skull 
inasmuch as it possesses a greater height 
proportionately above the ears. Had 
we a true profile, this would be even 
more noticeable than the slight turn in 
the one before us. His brow (1 to 7) is 
finely represented as well as his organ 
of (8) Language, which give him an 
immense command of facts, and make 
him a great lover of nature and all sci- 
entific lines of thought. He is (9) broad 
enough between the ears to enable him 
to show great force of character, energy 
of mind, courage, pluck, and ability to 
utilize the energies of others, and har- 
ness them to good work; consequently, 
he is just the right kind of a man to 
organize work for his own people. They 
will follow his inspiration, and will be 
captivated by his warmth, ardor, and 
enthusiasm, and carried forward by his 
strength of character. 

His (10) comparative mind should 
make him a shrewd lawyer, a keen de- 
bater, a logical reasoner, an eloquent 
speaker, while his (11) Human Nature 
will give him the power to understand 
his fellow-men and their wants. He is 
keenly (12) sympathetic, but he has 
more control over his emotional nature 
than the generality of his race. His 
keenness of intellect shines forth from 
his speaking eye, and manifests itself 
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through his (13) Causality in no uncer- 
tain way. His (14) Order gives him 
ability to organize, systematize, and 
build up plans of work. 


TUSKEGEE COLLEGE. 

Tuskegee is right in the heart of the 
Black Belt of the State of Alabama. It 
is a little out-of-the-way place, and en- 
joys national fame in the United States 
solely on account of the fact that it is 
the head-quarters of an educational 
movement in behalf of the colored peo- 
ple, which has long ago proved its use- 
fulness, and which now receives consid- 
erable support from people practically 
interested in the colored race all over 
America. There is a well-conducted 
school for colored children at Tuskegee; 
and in addition to the school, each year 
there is an annual gathering of gradu- 
ates of the institution, and of colored 
people who have not been at the school, 
but who have been brought within the 
influence of its missionary work. The 
little paper which we are about to quote 
comprises a list of things which the col- 
ored people are asked to remember and 
practice between one Tuskegee Conven- 
tion and the next. The Convention is 
always held in the early spring, just be- 
fore cotton-planting begins. We give 
the “ Things to remember and practice,” 
word for word as the list was drawn up 
by the Committeee on Resolutions at 
Tuskegee, because in the admonitions 
and warnings it contains are sketched 
the characteristics of the Negro, and it 
is not open to the objection that it is a 
sketch of colored people drawn by 
white. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW METHODS OF EDUCATION 


> 


FOR THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


(Continued from page 5.) 
detentions after school hours and notes 
to his widowed mother had no effect. 
One day the teacher had sent him to 
his seat after a vain effort to get from 
him a single correct answer to ques- 
tions in grammar, and, feeling some- 
what troubled, she watched his con- 


duct. Having taken his seat, he 
pushed the book impatiently aside, and, 
espying a fly, caught it with a dexterous 
sweep of his hand, and then betook 
himself to a close inspection of the in- 
sect. For fifteen minutes or more the 
boy was thus occupied, heedless of sur- 
roundings, and the expression of his 
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face told the teacher that it was more 
than idle curiosity that possessed his 
mind. 

A thought struck her, which she put 
into practice at the first opportunity 
that day. “ Boys,” she said, “ what 
can you tell me about flies? ” and, call- 
ing on several of the brightest by name, 
she asked them if they could tell her 
something of a fly’s constitution and 
habits. They had very little to say 
about the insect; they had often caught 
one, but only for sport, and did not 
think it worth while to study so com- 
mon an insect. Finally, she asked the 
“dunce,” as he was called, who had 
silently, but with kindling eyes, lis- 
tened to what his school-mates had hes- 
itatingly said. 

He burst out with a description of 
the head, eyes, wings, and feet of the 
little creature with so great an amount 
of enthusiasm that the teacher was 
astounded, and the whole school was 
struck with wonder. He told how it 


walked, how it ate, and many things 
which were entirely new to his teacher. 


When he had finished, she said, 
“Thank you; you have given us a real 
lecture in natural history, and it is 
satisfactory to find that you have 
learned all that you have said from 
close observation.” After the school 
closed that afternoon she had a long 
talk with the boy, and found that he 
was fond of going into woods and 
meadows and collecting insects and 
watching birds, but that his mother 
thought he was wasting his time. The 
teacher, however, wisely encouraged 
him in this pursuit, and asked him to 
bring beetles and butterflies and cater- 
pillars to school, and tell what he knew 
of them. 

The boy was delighted by this unex- 
pected turn of affairs, and in a few days 
the dunce, or listless child, was the 
marked boy of that school. Books on 
natural history were procured for him, 
and a world of wonders opened to his 
appreciative eyes. 
and examined. He soon understood 
the necessity of knowing something of 
mathematics, geography, and gram- 


He read, studied, - 
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mar for the successful carrying on of 
his favorite study, and he made rapid 
progress in these classes. In short, 
twenty years later he was eminent as a 
naturalist, and owed his success, as he 
was never tired of acknowledging, to 
his discerning teacher. 

Sir Walter Scott is another example 
of a boy who would not learn his Latin 
grammar, but preferred lying about in 
the fields or spearing salmon, instead of 
embellishing a peroration. Why was 
this? Because his mind had not been 
awakened through the strongest ele- 
ments of his nature, and he had not 
been taught to think consecutively on 
any one line. 

If the mental gymnastics we have 
suggested could be given every morn- 
ing, a teacher would soon find what was 
the keynote of a child’s mind, and from 
that keynote draw out its responsive 
nature. 

Clever women like Maria Mitchell, 
Mrs. Sommerville, and Caroline Her- 
schell, who have given to the world a 
great amount of useful knowledge, are 
examples only of others who could be 
trained in similar and dissimilar lines 
of work with even greater results if 
teachers knew, and scholars appreci- 
ated, the various component parts of 
their own minds. Much unnecessary 
pain and suffering would be spared, and 
children would learn how to control 
their own natures and use their ener- 
gies in a right direction. 

We predict that in the twentieth 
century Phrenology will be used by 
every teacher of any standing in the 
country. It is too valuable a science to 
allow us to lose sight of. 

Freebel says: “ How we degrade the 
lower human nature which we should 
raise, how we weaken those whom we 
should strengthen.” 

Phrenology helps the teacher to so 
understand the use of the mental pow- 
ers, their legitimate action, and the 
best mode of cultivating and directing 
them that he perceives at once the dif- 
ference between them, and how each 
one is adapted to the various wants in 
the relations of life. 
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‘* All agree in admitting the great regional divisions of Phrenology.—Dr. Laycock.” 


OUR LATE HONORED PRESI- 
DENT. 


Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, having 
rounded out a long and useful life and 
passed the eighty-sixth milestone, was 
laid to rest on the 6th of June, having 
died on the 4th. She commenced her 
labors in the cause of Phrenology at a 
very early period of her life, and has 
given a beautiful example to others to 
follow in her footsteps. She has not led 
a life of idleness or freedom from care; 
in fact, she has shown how in the midst 
of anxieties one may be supported by 
Christian principles and a firm regard 
for duty. She often laid aside personal 
inclination for the benefit of the great 
cause she had at heart, and thought no 
sacrifice too great in order to win others 
to a recognition of the work that lay be- 
fore her. 

She was a busy woman, a constant 
reader, writer, and worker; yet, with all 
her multitudinous duties, she found 


time to give a quiet hour of counsel to 
those who sought her practical experi- 
ence and wisdom. Even in advanced 
years she was able to cast aside the man- 
tle of old age, feeling that persons were 
no older than they felt themselves to be, 
and she would often compare her power 
of endurance with those of younger 
years. 

She possessed that quiet dignity of 
manner that won esteem and arrested at- 
tention, and made others stop and pause 
to hear what she had to say. She was a 
true master of facts, for she was able to 
recall incident after incident of what 
had taken place fifty years ago with all 
the vividness of the experience as 
though it had but occurred yesterday. 

She has left many friends in all parts 
of the world who will feel that their fos- 
ter-mother has passed away. The prin- 
ciples she taught she daily endeavored 
to carry out in her own life, and accumu- 
lated an experience with other people by 
exchanging thoughts and ideas, and was 
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thus a veritable goal or centre for good. 
She was like a magnetic needle that at- 
tracts similar bodies that are in touch 
with the same principles of thought. 
She was exceedingly fond of history, and 
enjoyed reading the events that made 
the history of other countries besides her 
own. 

She will ever live in the grateful mem- 
ory of hundreds of her friends. She has 
lived in the two centuries, the one 
known for so many progressive ideas, the 
second that has just entered upon its 
career of usefulness. We trust that her 
beneficent example will arouse others to 
see that they can do as much, and more, 
for humanity if they will but attune 
their lives aright, lay their lives upon 
the altar of sacrifice, and think of all the 
active philanthropic efforts they can 
make for the benefit of humanity. 

In a letter from Mr. George Markley, 
graduate of the American Institute, 
Phrenologist, Pittsburg, Pa., we quote 
the following: “ Good woman, a great 
woman, a strong and noble character has 
quitted this mundane sphere, not great 
maybe according to the world’s measure 
of greatness, but great nevertheless as 
many, many persons can testify who 
have had the pleasure and, I may say, 
the honor to have been so highly priv- 
ileged as to enjoy a personal acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells. 

“ Ever true to her convictions, and be- 
ing true to herself she could not be false 
to anyone. Her whole life-work stood 
for what she believed to be true, though 
at enmity with the philosophy of ages. 
She never for a moment lost faith in hu- 
man nature, and was ever willing to do 
what she could to raise humanity to a 
higher and greater level in thought, 
in motive, and intellectual and moral 
culture. 
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“With Mrs. Wells manhood and 
womanhood stood for much. Her whole 
thought and purpose was to have men 
and women know themselves, in such a 
thorough and complete manner that the 
world would be better because of her 
and their having lived in it. Another 
condition which was so strongly and 
plainly manifested in her long life was 
that hers was a living example of what 
Phrenology is capable of doing for a per- 
son who will study its principles and 
teachings, then apply them honestly 
and faithfully to self-culture mentally 
and physically, dietetically and hygien- 
ically. I have it from her own lips that 
she all her life was rather delicate, 
physically never was robust, and yet, 
with the aid of Phrenology principally, 
her days on earth were well up to that 
of a nonogenarian. 

“ Hers was a mentality that stood out 
in bold relief morally and intellectually, 
and when it was necessary for her to ex- 
ercise the organs and faculties of ex- 
ecutiveness and force in the cause of 
truth and justice she displayed a strong 
inherent condition of what she was capa- 
ble of doing for the right. ‘The win- 
dows of her soul were always open’ to 
receive the good and true whenever 
found on heathen or Christian ground. 

“Tn the passing away of Mrs. Wells 
we have lost a dear friend, and Phrenol- 
ogy one of its most strenuous advocates. 
While she was able to walk or wield the 
pen she promulgated its glorious and 
God-given principles. May she rest in 
that peace that passeth all understand- 
ing of that condition as we believe it to 
be on earth. We believe she will.” 

Mr. Lockhart, a graduate of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
writes: “ 'To know her was to love her.” 

Mary Beaufort Dewey writes: “I am 
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greatly grieved to learn of dear Mrs. 
Wells’s death, and as David said of 
Jonathan, ‘ She was lovely and pleasant 
in her life,’ and in death she is still 
precious. I cannot begin to tell how 
much she was to me morally, intellectu- 
ally, practically, and socially, and as an 
author and a business woman she was a 
marvel. It was a pleasure to know her, 
to love her, and to be loved by her, and 
I am glad that we had her so long with 
us.” 

Dr. Amory H. Bradford, in his re- 
marks at the funeral of Mrs. C. F. Wells, 
said in part: “ When coming up the hill 
a group of children were full of joy in 
anticipation of a holiday in the country; 
passing from the beginning of life, we 
come to the passing away of life; thus 
youth is followed by the footprints of 
age with marvellous rapidity. The why 
and the when are questions we are con- 
stantly asking ourselves, but it is the 
evidence of true wisdom that certain 
facts cannot be explained. We cannot 
get away from them, but if we think of 
these questions as the evolution of the 
soul, then the problem will not be diffi- 
cult to understand. 

“T have seen the one who has just re- 
cently passed away in many phases of 
her life; she has always shown the same 
spirit of earnestness, rare sincerity, de- 
sire to be useful in fulfilling her mission, 
by finishing the work given her to do, 
and the realization of duty in her field 
of labor. She belonged to a noble com- 
pany of those who were upheld by in- 
dividual conscience and brave insight to 
do the right. Great changes take place. 
If this life were all, then it would indeed 
be an irony, but if we struggle to see the 
larger vision of life by patiently striving 
to find the truth—and having found it, 
pursue it—then our lives will not be in 
vain. 
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“ Two thoughts present themselves to 
my mind in reference to this occasion. 
The first is that memory never dies; love 
and fidelity do not pass away. The sec- 
ond is that we should hope not only for 
ourselves, but hope for service in the 
future which opens to us the love of our 
heavenly Father. I could say many 
things connected with the noble, earnest, 
brave life that was lived patiently to the 
end, but I should only be saying what 
you all know so well. 

“ For all her fidelity and the ‘courage 
of her convictions we give thanks, and 
praise God that He is making a place 
for those who are coming after, and will 
cause the light to break upon other 
souls.” 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Former Presidents, Samuel R. Wells, 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D., Nelson B. 
Sizer, and Mrs. Charlotte Fowler 
Wells. 


Since the incorporation of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology, the Insti- 
tute has graduated some seven hundred 
or more students, who have come from 
all parts of the world, many of whom are 
in the field lecturing on the science of 
Phrenology, etc. 

The Annual Assembly of the Insti- 
tute will take place on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 4th, with an evening reception 
of students and friends. No other 
school in America of like designation 
commands the facilities or covers the 
field that it embraces, or offers such ad- 
vantages at so low a cost to the student. 
The curriculum embraces general An- 
thropology, the Fundamental Principles 
of Phrenology, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Psychology, Physiognomy, Hygiene, 
Heredity, Ethnology and Oratory, and 
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includes such subjects as the Tempera- 
ments, Brain Dissection, the Objections 
and Proofs of the Old and New Phrenol- 
ogy, Mental Therapeutics, the Choice of 
Pursuits, Adaptation in Marriage, the 
History of Phrenology, Human Mag- 
netism, Psycho-Physiology, and Brain 
Disorders. 

The long and valued friend to the sci- 
ence, Henry 8. Drayton, M.D., LL.B., 
A.M., who has been connected with the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for over 
thirty years, will lecture on the History 
of Phrenology, Psycho-Physiology, ete. 
His lectures are thoroughly scientific 
and scholarly, and include the results of 
the latest investigations upon the sub- 
ject of Cerebral Physiology. 

Miss Fowler, daughter of L. N. 
Fowler (who assisted her father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in their work), vice-presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, graduate of the Woman’s 
Law Class of the New York University, 
will lecture on Phrenology in its various 
bearings, namely, its Theory and Prac- 
tice, the Temperaments, Brain Dissec- 
tion according to Dr. Gall, Choice of 
Pursuits, Physiognomy, Ethnology, and 
Marriage Adaptation. 

William Hicks, M.D., physician, 
pathologist, and medical professor, who 
has had a wide experience, will prepare 
students in Anatomy, Physiology, Brain 
Dissection, Insanity, and will lecture on 
the above subjects, including Respira- 
tion, Circulation, and Digestion. His 
dissection of the brain is always interest- 
ing and instructive, and is a special feat- 
ure of the course. One lecture is given 
at an asylum, where many practical ideas 
in connection with brain disturbance 
and brain diseases are pointed out. 

Dr. Charles Wesley Brandenburg, 
graduate of the American Institute of 
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Phrenology, will lecture on Hygiene, or 
the Laws of Health, as applied to Body 
and Brain; Foods, and their chemical 
influence upon the body; Exercise, and 
the effects of Narcotics and Stimulants 
on the human system; also the health 
stimulus of each of the Phrenological 
organs. 

Dr. Julius King, graduate of the Med- 
ical College, Cleveland, O., will give sev- 
eral special lectures on the Eye and 
Color-Blindness. These lectures are il- 
lustrated with models, etc., and tests are 
given among the students of their ability 
in detecting various shades and colors. 

The Rev. T. Alexander Hyde, B.A., 
teacher of elocution and voice culture in 
relation to public speaking, a graduate 
of Harvard College, the author of “ The 
Natural System of Elocution and Ora- 
tory,” etc., will give special instructions 
in regard to the training of the voice for 
practical purposes in the lecturing field. 

Dr. Charles Shepard, of Brooklyn, 
will lecture on Diseases of the Brain. 
He has had considerable experience on 
this subject, and has devoted a lifetime 
to the study of health and hygiene. 

The Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., 
of Montclair, author of “ The Influence 
of Heredity on Christian Life,” “The 
Art of Living Alone,” ete., who lectured 
last year to the students, will lecture on 
Heredity and its various bearings. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


The post-graduate course commences 
on Saturday, October 26th, at the con- 
clusion of the regular session. It will 
discuss Psychology, Hypnotism, Human 
Magnetism, Mental Suggestion, and 
Mental Therapeutics, ete. 

In this course we shall have the able 
help of the following professors: , 
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Dr. R. Osgood Mason, author of 
“Telepathy and Our Subliminal Self.” 
He is a pioneer in this new line of 
thought. 

Dr. Drayton, A.M., author of “ Hu- 
man Magnetism.” 

Dr. Charles O. Sahler, of Kingston, 
graduate of Columbia College. 

Miss J. A. Fowler, writer on Mental 
Suggestion. 

Dr. C. W. Brandenburg, lecturer on 
Cerebro-Psychology. 

This course will appeal to the special 
demand of students of late years who 
wish to understand their own powers in 
regard to the above-named subjects, and 
we have been specially requested to ar- 
range a course to suit the growing de- 
mand. The object of it is to show the 
phrenological bearing of these new lines 
of thought which are beginning to take 
such a hold on the minds of scientific 


men as well as the laity. 
This course will consist of ten lect- 


ures and will occupy four days, com- 
mencing October 26th, Saturday, and 
continuing on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. 

The above course of lectures will be 
given in the hall of the Institute, which 
is in the central part of New York City; 
in fact, one of the most convenient and 
desirable neighborhoods of the Ameri- 
can metropolis. The Institute course is 
recommended to all classes of men and 
women, for it affords an unsurpassed op- 
portunity for the study of human or- 
ganization in all its related aspects. 
Every effort is made to render the in- 
struction practically serviceable to the 
student through its clinical work as well 
as by the expounding of its principles, 
and so minister to his or her own de- 
velopment and success, whatever may be 
the vocation pursued. We have testi- 
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monials from business men and women, 
who have to daily superintend their em- 
ployees and meet their customers; from 
professional men, particularly ministers, 
doctors, and lawyers; from parents and 
teachers, as well as private individuals, 
all of whom have been graduated from 
the Institute, and who tell us of the in- 
estimable value the Institute has afford- 
ed them. 


A NEW MIND MADE FOR A BOY 
BY TREPHINING HIS SKULL. 


We are glad that the light of science 
is dawning upon facts that have been 
held by Phrenologists for many years 
past, namely, that the brain is often 
held in check through want of an in- 
cision being made in the skull. When 
the pressure is removed from the brain, 
in many cases, the mind has appeared 
in a clear and beautiful light. We re- 
joice that in the case of Isidor Levine, 
after thirteen years of life which was a 
perfect blank, a new mind has been born 
to him, so to speak, by the operation 
performed by Dr. Gottlieb Sternberg. 
We believe that many lives might be 
similarly enhanced if more light was 
thrown upon cranial surgery. 


7 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following letter was sent to the ed- 
itor of the New York “ Journal” in reply 
to an editorial on “ Mr. J. P. Morgan’s 
Character.” As we have not seen its 
insertion, we publish it here: 

Mr. W. R. Hearst, 

162 Nassau Street, N. Y. City, 

Editor New York “ Evening Journal.” 

Dear Sir:—While admiring your log- 
ical, broad-minded, and fearless editorials, 
we regret that you should have paid 
any attention to the estimate of a second- 
rate London Phrenologist on J. P. Mor- 
gan’s character. 

You are right in saying that it was a 
very foolish remark for a Phrenologist 
to declare that J. Pierpont Morgan, 
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“stripped of his money-getting, possesses 
nothing to admire.” No first-class phre- 
nologist would attempt to sum up a 
clever financier in that way, and this view 
of a great man would be beneath our 
notice, only that it has made the subject 
of public criticism. Possibly this phrenol- 
ogist judged his subject, as you perti- 
nently remark, “ by accidental outside ap- 
pearances.” This is not the way a scien- 
tific disciple of the science works. ‘“ He 
is a serious, thoughtful, prudent, far- 
sighted man; in fact, his far-sightedness 
is the keynote of his character. Finance 
to him is a science, and to this is due his 
success, for he has long since mastered 
the science.” This is an estimate concern- 
ing J. P. Morgan which is far more appro- 
priate, and which we had occasion to give 
in our June JOURNAL in connection with 
other Steel Trust magnates. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s head shows that he has a substan- 
tial character, and this the London Phre- 
nologist would have seen if he had known 
his business. 

Be so kind as to make this as widely 
known as your editorial, in justice to the 
Science that is not based on guess-work 
or “ accidental outside appearances.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

New York City. 

J. A. B., Oklahoma.—We believe in both 
maternal and paternal impressions. We 
do not single one out as though there 
were no influence in the other. Unfortu- 
nately, weak points as well as exagger- 
ated ones often descend through inher- 
ited tendencies. We believe that nature 


is the best system of medicine we can - 


adopt, and hail the advance of thought 
in this direction. 

J. L. O., Fargo, N. D.—Many thanks for 
your article, which we consider to have 
some merits to recommend it on the 
score of originality. Many persons harp 
on the old subject of woman’s rights, 
while they forget the rights of man; we 
think that both should be considered 
equally, and are glad that you think so 
as well. 


FIELD NOTES. 


T. S. Dean is now at LaGrangeville, 
N.Y. 

J. M. Fitzgerald was contributing to the 
Chicago papers on Phrenology. 

H. B. Mohler has been lecturing in Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Prof. Taggart says: ‘I am lecturing in 
the M. E. Church to good audiences.”— 
Fife Lake, Mich. 

Geo. Morris has been lecturing during 
June at Deadwood, S. D. 

Miss J. A. Fowler has been giving sev- 
eral papers before the New York clubs, 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 
Report of Annual Meeting. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Fowler Institute was held at the Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. C., on the 
15th of May, 1901. The President, R. S. 
Sly, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S., occupied the 
chair. The annual report was then read 
by Mr. T. Elliott: 


The Fowler Institute, 
Report. 


In presenting the Eleventh Annual Re- 
port of the Fowler Phrenological Insti- 
tute we have great pleasure in announc- 
ing that we have had a very successful 
and prosperous year. Each department 
of our work has been favored with an in- 
creased measure of success. The number 
of students receiving instruction in the 
classes, by private tuition, and by postal 
correspondence exceeds that of previous 
years. We are proud to state that the 
Fowler Institute maintains its reputation 
as a teaching institute, and the good 
work established by the late L. N. Fowler 
is being continued. The membership of 
the Institute is steadily increasing, and 
the circulating library is freely used and 
appreciated by both our London and pro- 
vincial members. We possess the fin- 
est Phrenological Museum of any similar 
society in this country, and we should 
like our members to increase their store 
of phrenological facts by examining and 
comparing the various skulls—human and 
animal—in our possession. At the exam- 
inations in July, 1900, the diploma of the 
Institute was gained by Mr. F. G. Sleight, 
Mr. W. J. Corbett, and Mr. James Brake 
of Australia. And the certificate of the 
Institute by Mr. W. J. Williamson, Mr. 
T. J. Hitchcock, Mr. W. Bone, Mr. J. T. 
Walton Clinton, and Mr. F. Parker Wood. 

During the eleventh session fourteen 
meetings have been held, and papers read 
and lectures given by Mr. D. T. Elliott, on 
“ The Usefulness of Phrenological Knowl- 
edge’; Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, on “ The 
Geography of the Brain-and Skull”; Mr. 
James Brake of Australia, on “ The Prac- 
tical Side of Phrenology”’; Mr. James 
Webb, on “The Phrenology of the Poets”; 
Miss E. Higgs, on “Some People I Have 
Met”; Mr. D. T. Elliott, on “ Phrenology 
Illustrated ”; Miss L. Hendin, on “ Fail- 
ures and Their Causes”; Dr. C. W. With- 
inshaw, on “ The Brain and the Nervous 
System”; Mr. James Webb, on “Dr. 
Carey”; Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker, on 
““Physiognomy”; Miss I. Todd, on “ Char- 
acteristics of the Chinese Race”; Miss 
S. Dexter, on “Dr. Andrew Comlie”; 
Mr. W. J. Williamson, on “ Memory ”; 
and. Mr. D. T. Elliott, on “ Mental Facul- 
ties Most Essential for Success.” The 
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attendances at these lectures have been 
most encouraging, and great interest has 
been manifested in the various subjects 
brought forward for discussion. During 
the year Mr. D. T. Elliott has visited sev- 
eral of the suburbs of London, fulfilling 
lecture engagements and attending “ At 
Homes.” Several Fellows and Associates 
have been similarly engaged. During the 
year the hand of death has removed our 
late esteemed President and fellow work- 
er, Mr. W. Brown, who was an enthusi- 
astic Phrenologist and social reformer. 
In his place we have a gentleman equally 
capable, and enthusiastic in every good 
work, and to-night we heartily welcome 
Mr. R. Sly as our new President. 

With regard to the future, we are op- 
timistic and believe that the principles 
of Phrenology as laid down by its found- 
ers will be universally accepted. We 
heartily thank all those who are assist- 
ing in making this Institute a power for 
good. 


The following address from Miss J. A. 
Fowler, Lady President of the Institute, 
was read: 

Mr. Chairman, Members, and Friends of 

The Fowler Institute: 

It gives me much pleasure to meet you 
once again in annual session, and I wish 
you to think of me as with you to-night. 
Although during the year our work has 


not brought us into personal touch, yet, 
as this is the age of telepathic communi- 
chtion and electric machines of all kinds 
for transmitting thoughts, sounds, etc., 
we need not, therefore, feel far away from 


one another. I doubt not but that you 
in your sphere, and I in mine, have been 
doing very similar work. 

You have a right to know what phreno- 
logical work I have been engaged in, and 
what I have accomplished, and I hope to 
hear presently what is the result of your 
labors. 

As the world grows there is more and 
more reason for us to be aggressive. On 
this account one has to adapt one’s self to 
every class and phase of character—to 
educationalists, medicals, and people in 
private life. 

The other evening I had a most enjoy- 
able reception given to me. A graduate 
of the Normal College (N. Y. C.) wished 
me to meet a number of educationalists, 
phychologists and physicians who did not 
believe in phrenology, or at least they 
thought they did not. The meeting was 
an unique combination of talent, and I 
have since heard that many changed their 
views as to Phrenology after the discus- 
sion was closed. What struck one spe- 
cialist was the two points that I explained 
in proving that Phrenology is scientific. 
ist. Empirical observation or the evolu- 
tionary progress of animals, from the 
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smallest skulls, such as the mole and the 
lark, the crow and the hen, the squirrel 
and rabbit, the fox and the cat, to the 
human animal, the Chinese, the Teuton, 
the Greek, ete. 

I then showed the experimental local- 
izations of scientists in the brain. The 
physician believed from these two stand- 
points that I thoroughly proved Phre- 
nology to be scientific. He had never 
thought of Phrenology in just this light 
before. I have also been able to examine 
many prominent inventors, physicians, 
young geniuses and aged philanthropists. 

Dr. Guernsey is a prominent doctor in 
New York, and is over eighty years of age, 
and has been a believer in Phrenology 
since the examination of his head by my 
father many years ago, and he found in 
my examination many finer and closer ob- 
servations of character, showing the mod- 
ern researches of the science were keep- 
ing pace with advance made in other 
sciences. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, aged 
eighty-six, and Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
aged eighty, I have also examined. 

Among young life I have examined 
many precocious children known to pub- 
lic audiences for their singing, music 
and recitations. 

Among inventors one very interesting 
case has come before my notice, who has 
constructed an instrument to give the 
deaf the power to hear. The world-wide 
celebrity, Mark Twain, has come under 
my hands, and many editors of first-class 
journals ,the last one being Mr. J. Emery- 
McLean, editor of “Mind” and “ The 
Arena.” 

Let us be diligent and do the best we 
can to increase our influence in the fut- 
ure. During the year we have been called 
upon to mourn the loss of a valuable 
friend in our cause, our late president. I 
refer to William Brown, Esgq., J.P. 
Though we do not believe that any man 
or woman can take the place of another, 
yet God raises up individuals to carry on 
his work, principles and plans, hence we 
feel that He has given us an excellent 
president in Mr. Sly, and we are glad of 
his help, sympathy and co-operation. 

Miss Fowler and Mr. Piercy unite with 
me in sending most cordial greetings to 
all, trusting you will be as much blessed 
in the future as you have been in the 

ast. 

, The President, Richard Sly, J.P., Fel- 
low of the R.G.S., in a very practical 
address referred to his long friendship 
with the late Mr. L. N. Fowler, and with 
Miss J. A. Fowler, and spoke of the bene- 
fit he derived from his first phrenological 
delineation by Mr. Fowler. He stated we 
are all delighted to have Miss Fowler’s 
message, and to know that she is as popu- 
lar in New York as she was in London. 
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Professional men and business men are 
beginning to recognize the utility and im- 
portance of a phrenological examination, 
therefore, we want all of you students to 
give close attention to the instruction you 
receive at this Institute, that you may 
creditably apply the principles of Phren- 
ology and worthily maintain the reputa- 
tion of the science. Where are we as an 
Institute? Have we to write down any 
failures? No; according to the report the 
past year has been a very successful one. 
We are glad so many interested in Phren- 
ology are receiving instruction from this 
Institute. With the knowledge we obtain 
here we shall have a better understanding 
of ourselves and our fellows—know whom 
to trust and become better business men 
and citizens. I owe a great deal to 
Phrenology, and find myself frequently 
bringing up the subject of Phrenology 
especially with educationalists. We par- 
ticularly want school teachers to become 
interested in Phrenology. We are sure if 
they do they will understand their schol- 
ars better. I rejoice that the number of 


students have increased, and we hope 
you will all make your mark in the world. 
We are sure the day will come when 
Phrenological principles will be more 
widely known and adopted. 


This address was followed by a practi- 
cal demonstration of Phrenology by Mr. 
D. T. Elliott. 

The next speaker was Mr. W. J. Will- 
iamson, who, in a few well-chosen re- 
marks, spoke of the importance of edu- 
cating the perceptive faculties. The man 
with the perceptive intellect leading is 
the practical man, the sharp man, who is 
able to make the most of his abilities and 
get on in the world, because he can apply 
his knowledge and take a common-sense 
view of subjects. The speaker gave some 
useful hints on the cultivation of the per- 
ceptive faculties and spoke of his indebt- 
edness to Phrenology. 

The meeting gave a hearty welcome to 
the Rev. Dr. W. W. Case, of San Francisco, 
who is on a visit to London. In a capital 
speech he said: For years I have had a 
kind of a fatherly eye upon you, I have 
taken in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
from the beginning, also the “ Annual ” 
and the almanacs, so that I know many 
of you by sight. I have seen your Presi- 
dent’s kindly face in the JOURNAL, and am 
pleased to be able to shake him by the 
hand and to congratulate him as Presi- 
dent of this Institute. I am a Phrenolo- 
gist by compulsion. When nineteen years 
of age I met Prof. O. S. Fowler, who told 
me my weak points, especially one; his 
words were worth a fortune to me. Since 
then I have studied the subject as a 
hobby, and lectured hundreds of times 
and given public demonstrations of the 
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science with success, I never examine 
outside of my lectures. I send folks to 
my neighbor, Prof. Haddocks. The doc- 
tor spoke of the importance of training 
children on Phrenological lines, and stat- 
ed that our educational system needed the 
aid of Phrenology to perfect it. I regret 
exceedingly that I could not have come 
over in time to see the grand old man of 
Phrenology, the late L. N. Fowler, whose 
memory I respect and honor. I extend a 
hearty and cordial greeting to you and 
pray that you may be prospered and 

Mr. Sly thanked the reverend doctor 
for his remarks and reciprocated his good 
wishes. 

Mr. G. Wilkins gave a capital address on 
the “ Theoretical Aspects of Phrenology,” 
and prefaced his remarks by advising all 
present to take a course of lessons from 
Mr. Elliott, who spares himself no trouble 
to assist the students. Phrenology is one 
of the factors in self-evolution and of the 
education of the race. ‘to realize one- 
self and our possibilities is a glorious in- 
heritance, and this we can gain from 
Phrenology. Phrenology shows us what 
we are and not what we appear to be. 
There is a great want of a true standard 
of measurement. We are apt to feel high- 
ly or less highly of ourselves according 
to the praise or blame of others and part- 
ly due to the action of the cerebral centre 
of self-esteem. Phrenology may be com- 
pared to a plumb line, it shows us how 
far we are from the perpendicular. All 
perfection lies in a due composition of 
opposites, large moral faculties need bal- 
ancing by the intellect and agressive fac- 
ulties; harmony of character is only ob- 
tained by a full development of each 
group of mental faculties. When Phren- 
ological teaching is put into practice we 
may hope for a better generation of men. 
Mr. Elliott commented upon the Phren- 
ological developments of the speakers and 
heartily thanked those who were taking 
a lively interest in the welfare of the 
Institute. A public delineation and votes 
of thanks brought the eleventh annual 
meeting to a close. 

The mid-summer examinations at the 
Fowler Institute will be held on July 24th 
and 25th. 

—* 

Dr. Hurd of Minsi, Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa., has one of the most attractive 
summer resorts we know of. The house 
is beautifully located, and the medical at- 
tention and hydropathic treatment are 
everything to be desired. Dr. Hurd and 
Dr. Fannie Brown are in daily attendance. 

7 


Charles Reade, the novelist, is credited 
with having named a dog Tonic, because 
it was a mixture of bark, steal, and 
whine.—* New Idea.” 
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secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. a 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


*“ Human Nature.’’—San Francisco, Cal. 
—Opens with an article on “ Possi- 
bilities,’ which illustrates the thought 
that much can be brought out in a child 
if it is properly understood. ‘“ How to 
Obtain Long Life,’ by John F. Morgan, 
is a practical article, which contains 
many useful exercises. 

“The Progress ’—Minneapolis, Minn.— 
is a’ paper which is what its name indi- 
cates. It is full of news, not only inter- 
esting to people in Minneapolis, but it 
treats on subjects that are of general in- 
terest. It is not without illustrations, for 
it contains a picture of J. Ogden Armour, 
and Italy’s Prime Minister, and Dean 
Hoffman. 

“The Chester Country Times ””—Parkes- 
burg, Pa.—This capital little paper is evi- 
dently circulated in a thriving neighbor- 
hood. It supports a variety of news, and 





contains one of Talmage’s sermons, a col- 
umn on “The Home Department,” and 
another on “ Current Topics.” It is edited 
with spirit. j 

“ Ladies’ Home Journal ”—Philadel- 
phia. Pa.—contains an article on “ How 
Girls Pass Their Lives in France.” It is 
written by the famous French author and 
editor, Madame Blanc, and contains some 
very practical advice. It is replete with 
many illustrations. 

“ The Poultry Monthly ”’—Albany, N. Y. 
—All who are interested in the farmyard 
and the rearing of chickens cannot be bet- 
ter pleased with any paper than the one 
that is before us, for its articles are prac- 
tical and its illustrations true to life. 

“The Sunday Commercial ”’—Vincennes, 
Ind.—contains an article on “ Some Men 
who Are Figuring in the History of the 
Times.” This article is illustrated with 
miniature portraits, thus giving the read- 
ers an opportunity to judge of the char- 
acteristics of the celebrities for them- 
selves. 

“The St. Louis Globe-Democrat ”—St. 
Louis, Mo.—still continues to be a diffi- 
cult paper to surpass in the excellency of 
its news. It is a marvel in construction. 

“The Newark Sunday News ”—New- 
ark, N. J.—is imitating New York papers 
in the generalness of its news and the 
high tone of its illustrations. It has a 
magazine section, which is printed on 
special paper. 

“The Metaphysical Magazine "—New 
York—edited by L. E. Whipple, contains 
an article on “ The Message of Tolstoi’s 
‘ Resurrection.’” As Prince Krapotkin 
recently gave a lecture on Tolstoi and dis- 
cussed this book, and Tolstoi is so much 
quoted at present, the article will receive 
additional interest. 

“The Medical Times”—New York.— 
Among the editorials there is an interest- 
ing article on “ Heredity and Consump- 
tion,” which is full of helpful thoughts. 
It was the subject taken up by the Tuber- 
culosis Congress which was held during 
the month of June. Another article on 
“ Mosquito Experiments ” shows that in 
Havana experiments have been made on 
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healthy individuals by inoculating them 
for yellow fever by the bite of a mosquito. 
This fad has become quite popular, and 
many people have expressed their willing- 
ness to submit themselves to the test. 

“ Mothers’ Journal”— New Haven, 
Conn.—Lindley Sutton Chaplin is the lit- 
tle boy whose portrait graces the frontis- 
piece of the June number. This child has 
a remarkable character, and there is 
much from a phrenological standpoint 
that could be said of his picture. The ar- 
ticles on ‘“ Mothers’ Clubs” keep us in 
touch with what is being done in child- 
study throughout the country. 

“ Health ”—New York.—“ How to Take 
Your Bath ” is an article by Countess Lo- 
veau De Chavanne in the Juné number. 
Various baths are mentioned, so that the 
people ought to get some practical hints 
from the writer. Some people might feel 
inclined to doubt the necessity of writing 
an article on this subject, but we think 
too much cannot be said on the question 
of bathing to induce persons to enjoy 
baths, which is not only their privilege 
but their duty. One interesting article 
is on “ Physical Culture,” the Effects of 
Exercise on the Blood and the Section of 
the Heart; illustrations are given of the 
instrument called the Sphygmograph, 
which is fastened around the wrist and 
takes the registrations with great accu- 
racy, and records every pulsation of the 
heart and every wave of blood through 
the arteries. 

“ Practical Psychology ”—Boston, Mass. 
—a quarterly. Laura May Westall writes 
an article on the “ Impressibility of the 
Child-Mind,” which speaks of the period 
of child life at its very earliest age. ‘ The 
Importance of Concentration of Mind in 
Physical Culture ” is discussed by P. Von 
Boeckmann. Physical culture can do 
much for the mind, and yet this thought 
is not sufficiently understood. 

“The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views ’—New York—carried a beautiful 
cover, which represents the Falls of Niag- 
ara and the tower at the Pan-American 
Exhibition. The artistic illustrations of 
the Pan-American Exhibition are given in 
an excellent article on the subject. The 
color effects are said to have been ar- 
ranged by C. Y. Turner of New York, 
whose portrait indicates that he is a man 
possessing large Ideality. 

“ Frank Leslie’s Magazine ”—New York 
—increases in popularity every month. 

“Saturday Evening Post ’’—Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—has a series of stories which 
are captivating. The article on “ Men and 
Women of Note ” is one full of general in- 
terest, as many side lights of character 
are here depicted. 

“The Pacific Medical Journal,” “ The 
Journal of Hygio-Therapy,” ‘“ Good 
Health,” “ The Living Age,” the “ Chris- 
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tian Work,” the “ New York Observer,” 
“ Humanitarian,” “ People’s Health Jour- 
nal of Chicago,” “ La Revue Médicale du 
Canada,” and “ Le Progrés Médical”’ are 
among other papers which we wish to ac- 
knowledge. ; 


—___@—___—_—. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“T am delighted with the ‘ Student’s 

Set’ which I received some time ago.” 
Miss B. M., 
Green Bay, Calif. 

“Enclosed please find $1.25 for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for another 
year, and ‘ Life of Dr. Gall,’ by Jessie A. 
Fowler. I must have the JOURNAL to 
keep posted.” T. F. M., 

Lemon, O. 

“Enclosed please find $1.00 to pay for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for another 
year. My subscription expired with the 
May number. It is the very best publica- 
tion in the country.” ‘C.D, G.. 

Augusta, Me. 

“Am much pleased with the 1901 num- 
ber of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, They 
seem to steadily improve.” T.S. D., 

LaGrangeville, N. Y. 

We have some interesting character 
sketches and illustrations from personal 
examinations for coming months of the 
JOURNAL. Among others are: 

Mr. John Emery McLean, Editor of 
“The Arena” and “ Mind.” 

Mr. Evelyn B. Baldwin, the celebrated 
Arctic explorer, who has been with both- 
the Wellman and Peary expeditions, and 
has now left with Wm. Ziegler for the 
North Pole. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“The Physiologic Care of Cold,” by 
Charles H. Shepard, M.D., Superintendent 
of Brooklyn Heights Sanitarium, gives 
many useful hints, and will be found of 
great service to our readers. Price, 10 
cents. 

“ How to Feed the Baby,” by Charles E. 
Page, M.D., is in demand by the inex- 
perienced mother, and will be found very 
valuable in every home. Price, 75 cents. 

“The Daughter, Her Health, Education 
and Wedlock,” by William M. Capp, M.D., 
published by the F. A. Davis Co., contains 
“in readable form so much that is essen- 
tial to the wife and mother; a mass of 
truth worth remembering; useful hints 
on matters hitherto too persistently ig- 
nored; pure in sentiment and tone; con- 
cise and clear statements, and well-chosen 
language.” Price, $1.00. 
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Our Colonial readers and clients desir- 
ing our publications may save much time 
and trouble by corresponding with our 
Colonial agents, “The Mutual Trading 
Association, 366a Bourke Street, Cromwell 
Buildings, Melbourne, Australia,” from 
whom full particulars may be obtained. 

“ Self-Culture and Perfection of Char- 
acter,” including the Management of 
Youth, is really a gem. We wish it 
was in the hands of every young man and 
woman throughout the world, as it tells 
us how. to cultivate and restrain the or- 
gans of the brain and establish an equi- 
librium. Price, $1.00. 

“Education and _ Self-Improvement, 
Complete,” $2.50. This comprises the 
series of popular works on the application 
of Phrenology to education and self-im- 
provement in one complete volume, in 
which form it has had a large sale, and it 
is in many respects one of the best educa- 
tional hand-books published, as it takes 
into account the whole man, hence its 
completeness. The emotions, as well as 
the intellect, must be educated. 

“ How to Teach ” is a book for teachers, 
in which parents are included, as they 
are the teachers of the first principles of 
life, and should read this book. It abunds 
in valuable suggestions and counsels de- 
rived from many years’ experience, and 
treats in a familiar manner the subject, 
and is particularly adapted to reading in 


the family as well as in the study of the 


teacher. Price, $1.50. 

“ Wedlock,” by S. R. Wells, has passed 
through many editions, but the matter 
contained in this wonderful book is par- 
ticularly adapted to the rising genera- 
tion. The subjects of love, courtship 
and marriage are dealt with, being a 
practical guide to all the relations of 
happy wedlock. Price, $1.50. “4 

With a knowledge of “ The Tempera- 
ments” it is more easy and accurate to 
understand the characteristics of individ- 
uals. This is a title of a book by D. H. 
Jacques, M.D., with an Introduction by 
H. S. Drayton, M.D. It tells how to cul- 
tivate and restrain temperamental ten- 
dencies, and is a work which should be 
in the hands of every student of human 
nature. Price, $1.50. 

“History of Salem Witchcraft,” a re- 
view of Charles W. Upham’s great work, 
from the Edinburgh “ Review,” with 
notes by Samuel R. Wells, and contains 
also “ The Planchette Mystery, Spiritual- 
ism,” by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
“ Dr. Doddridge’s Dream.” Price, $1.00. 

“Self-Instructor in Phrenology and 
Physiology,” with new illustrations. It 
is much better than before, and has 
reached the phenomenal sale of over 500,- 
000 copies. The organic conditions 
which indicate character are stated in 
this work in a condensed and attractive 
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style. Each of the faculties is described 
in seven degrees of development, and the 
most prominent or likely combinations 
are given, with the characters naturally 
resulting from such combination. As a 
chart for giving delineations it is unsur- 
passed. Price, $1.00. 

“ Marriage,” by L. N. Fowler. Price, 
$1.00. The main body of the work is de- 
voted to an exposition of the social 
nature, with suggestions in relation to 
those qualities which should, and those 
which should not, exist in husband and 
wife. The history of marriage, and a de- 
scription of the various methods and cus- 
toms of different nations and tribes, from 
the commencement of the world to the 
present time is contained in the former 
part of the book. 

“‘ Science of Life,” by O. S. Fowler, may 
be adopted by those contemplating mar- 
riage and those who .are not happily 
married, as it will be found a valuable 
help to obtain harmony and good feeling 
for their future life. Price, $3.00. 

“Memory,” by O. S. Fowler. The work 
before us is pre-eminently calculated to 
promote the power of developing the 
human mind according to the natural 
laws of our being. Many of the old-fash- 
ioned systems have already passed away, 
and no more plausible or reasonable plans 
have yet been adopted. Price, $1.00. 

“The Twentieth Century Calendar,” Fine 
Plate Paper 22x28, should be in the hands 
of every teacher, business man and family 
in the land. Why? Because it teaches 
much about the science of mind in a nut- 
shell. It describes the Principles, Proofs, 
Temperaments, and each Phrenological 
Organ, hence is a ‘‘ Multum in Parvo.” It 
gives the names of a large number of cele- 
brated men and women, who have been 
and are believers in the Science. 

Edgar Greenleaf Bradford has written a 
work entitled ‘‘Search Lights and Guide 
Lines; or, Man and Nature—What They 
Are, What They Were, and What They 
Will Be.” This volume is gotten up ina 
very attractive form and may be called a 
pocket edition. Bound in cloth, at 50 
cents, post paid, Fowler and Wells Co. As 
the title indicates, it treats of subjects of 
universal interest. 

A capital book is ‘‘ How to Use Fruits,” 
a practical manual for housekeepers, by 
Mrs. H. M. Poole. It contains 700 recipes 
for the preparation of foreign and domestic 
fruits. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

‘The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ” 
by Edward Johnson, M.D., sets forth the 
hydropathic methods, and the proper man- 
ner of performing them. Everyone desir- 
ous of applying this mode of treatment 
should possess the book. The subject is 
treated popularly, and contains plain de- 
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scriptions of symptoms by which disease is 
to be recognized, with detailed treatment 
and cure. It is, as its title indicates, par- 
ticularly adapted for home use, and in the 
family, if studied and followed, it will be 
found invaluable. Price, $1.50, cloth bind- 
ing, prepaid on receipt of price. Fowler & 
Wells Co., 27 East Twenty-first Street, 
New York. 

‘* Every Day Biography.” This book, by 
Amelia J. Calver, 12mo., 378 pages, in 
cloth, contains 1,400 brief biographies ar- 
ranged by every day in the year as a book 
of reference for teachers, students, the 
home circle and intelligent readers gener- 
ally. The index is copious and adds greatly 
to the ready usefulness of the work. ‘ Al- 
though unpretentious this book will be 
welcomed by thousands of persons.”—New 
York Herald. Price, $1.50. 

We are often asked for a text-book on 
physiognomy. We cannot recommend one 
better than ‘‘New Physiognomy,” by S. R. 
Wells, especially on account of the large 
amount of illustrations of all natures. 
Price, $3.00. 

Many readers of the Journal have yet to 
become acquainted with ‘‘ Homo-Culture ” 
the revised edition of ‘“ Stirpiculture”’ by 
M. L. Holbrook. This will furnish the 


BOUND iN CLOTH, POSTPAID $1 00 
With One Year’s Subscription to Physical Culture. $1.60 


“MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE” 
By M. L. Horsrook, M. D. 


The following are the titles of the principal chapters 
of the work. 


1. Introductory, comprising a sketch of the great im- 
provements inthe marriage Relation within historic 
times. 

2. The Duality of the Sexes, and Reasons for Mar- 
riage. 

3. The fundamental principles on wich True Mar- 
riages are based. 


4. The temperamenta] and educational adaptation of 
one party to the other. 


5. Health as the most important factor ina Sanitary 
Marriage. 
6. Physical Culture as an element in Marriage. 


7. Marriage among the ancient Spartans and its 
lessons for modern civilization. 


8. How Science is applied to improving animals and 
plants, and may be applied to improveing the race, 

g. The Mixing of Races and its importance. 

10. The difficulties wich are encountered. 

11. Importance of having Children, especial] ‘ood 
and healthy ones, and the disadvantages of reuring 
sickly or bad ones. 

12. Reproduction, its nature and laws (a very in- 
structive chapter). 

13, What and how parents transmit good and bad 
qualities to their offspring. 

14. The laws of Sanitary parentage (also an impor. 
tant chapter). se ¢ ons 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York City 
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most scientific information and add much 
to the happiness and luxury of future home 
makers. Price, $1.0). 

“The Human Body and Its Marvellous 
Structure ” is a household book, it will be 
specially useful to parents, and the illustra- 
tions make it still more valuable when 
instructing children at home. Price 50 
cents, 

Sea Air is most refreshing. Sea bathing 
combined with it is equally enjoyable and 
beneficial to the overworked. George 
Black’s work on ‘‘Sea Air and Sea Bath- 
ing” will add much to this great luxury in 
the pleasant reading and valuable informa- 
tion on the proper way to bathe. Price, 50 
cents. 


—_ +> 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“In reply to your circular letter of 
May 23rd, I took a full course in your 
Institute in 1895, which I have not re- 
gretted.” H. W., Norwich, Ont. 


“T have given eighteen lectures in 
Deadwood in the last three weeks and 
done well. We shall stay a month longer 
in Deadwood. In July we expect to go 
three miles to Lead, a city of 6,000, and 
give a course of lectures there.” 

George Morris. 





THE 
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THE LONG LIFE SERIES 


Should be in Every Home 


Brimful of Life, Beauty, Health, Vital- 
ity, Important Advice on Sleep, 
Hearing, Bathing, etc., etc. 


Edited by GEoRGX BLACK, M.B. Edin., Author of 
“First Aid in Accidents and Sudden Iliness,” etc. 
Illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents per Volume, 
neatly bound in paper. 


Long Life, and How to Reach It 
Eyesight, and How to Care for It 
The Throat and the Voice 

The Mouth and the Teeth 

The Skin in Health and Disease 
Brain Work and Overwork 

Sick Nursing 

The Young Wife's Advice Book 
Sleep, and How to Obtain It 
Hearing, and How to Keep It 
Sea Air and Sea Bathing 

Health in Schools and Workshops 
The Human Body: Its Structure and Design 


at et et ee 
CNR COCONAOk WN 


The Saturday Review says: ‘‘It is not too much to say 
of them, as a series, that the fifty cents invested betimes 
in 2 3 of them may be the means of saving many a five 

tC) 


$5.00 tHe Ser, Posrpamp. 


Fowler & Wells Company. 


_ 27 East 2ist Street, New York 


Der Deutsch-Amerikanische 


NATURARZT 


This saitiiiieinedia is the first and only 
German publication in America 
treating in the most popular ~vay 
the 
SCIENCE OF 
NATURAL HEALING 


Every one interested in Health or 
the Healing Art should read it and 


| practice its teaching. 


Issued monthly, $1.00 a year 
Single copy, - - t1ocents 


| Published at CHICAGO, 


118 Park Street, Station F 


ILLS. 


| E. GLEITSMANN, B.S.M.D., German Naturarzt 


Fditor. 








WORDS 
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sider the 


It is nobody’s business whether you write with a gold pen or a clay pipe 
stem, but if you wish to be put in the way of a good thing you will con- 
‘** Barnett Fountain Pen.” 
WM. FINK, box 41. Newark, N. J. 


Costs a dollar, the best pen made. 
Stock Office, 411 South 6th Street. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
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bicycle of our manufacture. 


YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO 
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a ON 0 T bicycle does not suit you. 
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J. L. MEAD CYCLE CO., 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Mrnsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


° ’ 
THE NEW CHURCH INDEPENDENT | 'HE DEVIL'S PARLOR 
| NEARLY 100 PAGES 
is a 32-page monthly magazine devoted to the discussion | ONLY 25 CENTS PREPAID 

of all up-to-date questions. It is unfettered by sectarian | Literary Life of N. Y. says: ‘It will cause a sensa- 
authority, and is open to all subjects of present interest. | tion wherever read. Reader will sigh and question, 
alter S. Wetler, the editor, contributes his Charming | put the author gives authority for every statement.” 

stories forchildren. In 1902 he will beginthe publication | , oR one bs ry mye od 
of “Little Daisy,” which will be prettily illustrated ; and Ev -{! young man and woman = gg Soy copy and 
it is a serial of great interest to “‘ the little onesathome.” | read it at least every three months. Send for it to-day. 
Sample copy sent for 10c. Sent securely wrapped and sealed on receipt of price. 

P REFORMER PUBLISHIN }0., St. Paris, Ohi 
Weller & Son, 144 E. 37th Ot., Chicago, HI. | een ae FUBEISEING CO.. St. Parts, Obie _ 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


ND HISTORIC MAGAZINE, 


A monthly magazine of history, folk lore, legends, science, art, 


. . 
| literature ; Masonry, mysticism, myths ; metaphysics, psychics, the- 
é 1Y ] 0 osophy ; mathematics, and recondite matters. It contains a large 
’ } number of odds and ends gathered from “Manya quaint and 
curious volume of forgotten lore.” Vols, I to XVIII (1882-1900), 
KOKOMO, IND. | each fully indexed. “ Many — know many things, no one 


everything.” Circulates in os — = the — $1.00 a year, 
s. in advance. Back volumes and numbers supplied. Vol. XIX for 
Is conducted by T. 7. GIFFORD, M.D. ’ editor 1901. Address S. C. & L.M. Gould, Manchester, N. H. 


of Hygeio-Therapeutic Journal and dean of the The Vv EC E _ A oJ \ A N 


Indiana State Hygeio-Therapeutic College. The AND OUR FELLOW CREATURES 


patients receive one daily lecture as wellasthe | 4 Magazine of better living, 2 authority on foods, their 
s ‘ selection and preparation. scountenances the use 0 

very best of Hygeio-Therapeutic treatment, flesh, fish and fowl for food. Upholds the right to life for 
; cal i j ite the whole sentient world, vocates justice, humani- 
diet and care—also personal instruction. Cir- | tiviahism, purity, hygiene, temperance. Stands for a 


; ; ; stronger body, a healthier mentality, a higher morality. 
culars and copy of journal sent on application. 1 peaks Us Caden. 000.3 Banee. iet tunes Eee. 


——< —— | VEGETARIAN GO., 78-84 MADISON ST., CHICACO. 


THE ALTRUIST An Inch Advertisement 


Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling, and devoted to In this and another Fi rst-C lass Paper for 


equal rights, mutual assistance, united labor and common property. 

It is issued by the Altruist Community, of St. Louis, whose members $3.00. In this paper alone $2.00. One quar- 
hold all their property in common, live and work together in a per A > 
manent home peo go rea Maire ep mrgenes ane Ng gi ter page in the two papers for $12.00. In this 
and both men and women have equal rights and decide on all its : 

business affairs by their majority vote. It now has land all paid for paper alone $10.00 . Ten per cent. discount on 
in Southeast Missouri, on which it offers a home and employment all 3 month, cash in advance orders. Send 


for life to all acceptable persons who may wish to join it. 10 cents - 
a year; specimen copy frec. A. LONGLEY, Editor, 2711 Franklin stamp for offer No. 30. 


cilia | H. Strey, Plano, Ill. 
BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians. By R. ‘IT. Trall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 461 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00, English Price, 16s. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tne Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 12mo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, ts. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic- 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, 5s. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 25 11 
lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James James Manby Gully, M. D.,F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. ss. 

Water-Cure for the [illion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. xr2mo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, s. 

Pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M.D. New edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, so cents, Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, socents. English Price, rs, and 2s. 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. r2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s, 

The Hygienic Hand-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With an appendix, 
illustrative oT the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By R. T. Trall, M. D. x12mo, 300pp., 49 illustrations, Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price, ss. 
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A NEW BOOK 


BY 


MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M_D. 


THE MARVELS OF 
OUR BODILY DWELLING 


EACHING BY META- 
PHOR, PARABLE and 
ALLEGORY has sheen 

the method of many of the 
wisest teachers. Equally valu- 
able as a SUPPLEMENTARY 
READER, a TEXT-BOOK or 
REFERENCE-BOOK in 
Pustic Scuoors, or as a book 
of pleasant home instruction. 
Teachers in Normal Schools will 
find it a most suggestive aid 
in teaching physiology. As it 
contains the most reliable scien- 
tific dicta in regard to alcohol, 
tobacco, and other narcotics, it 
fills the demand created by the 
laws compelling the teaching of 
the action of narcotics on the | 


body. 
PRICE $1.10 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st St., New York 





THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela 
tion to those hitherto unacquainted rie iE It is used 
(by means of the** J. B. L. CAS *”” the only 
scientific appliance for this purpose) by > of the 
best-known people in New York and by innumerable min- 
isters, lawyers, actors and other persons whose intelli- 
gence gives unequivocal weight to their testimony. 

we. have thousands of testimonials from well-known 
peonvle. 

The following is from one of Philadelphia’s most prom- 


| inent and respected merchants: 


JOHN LUCAS 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10, 1899. 


| Dear Pror. TYRRELL: 


| ago, I should not be living to-day. 


In response to yours of the 5th, no en living has 
greater cause to speak highly of your Cascade 
than myself, for, had it not been for its +. a few years 
I was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland Springs and so low and ill, it was considered 


| questionable by the doctors if I could reach my home 
| alive, and death considered certain within a week after 


| 





arrival. My attendant followed out your instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of your Cascade 
and though now in my 76th year I am enjoying a fair 
share of health, apart from weakness of my heart, 

I recently returned from Jamaica, West Indies, travel- 
ling from one end to the other, per rail and in carriages, 
with comfort. I have bought and made presents of sour 
Cascade to s2veral personal friends, all of whom are de- 
lighted with the wonderful results of its use, 

Very sincerely vours, 
JOHN LUCAS, 
Firm of Jonn Lucas & Co. 


We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con- 
tains matter which must interest every as person. 
If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to call, 
and make an appointment for.a free treatment, but if you 
can not call, write for our pamphlet “‘The W hat, The Why, 
The Way,” which will be sent free on application, together 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 


15628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 46th and 47th Streets) 
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lished 80 years and just renovated throughout. | dress upon receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. U. 8, 
Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $80 per week nceordingtoroom. | Subscription Agency, Law Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Sept. 1, 1900 W. M. HAIGHT, Proprietor ' 
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EDITED BY onic Goods, No, 212 Broad- 

JOHN EMERY MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. way, New York City. 


Contributions from the best-known writers on 


Science, Philosophy, Keligion, Psychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, etc. 
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= —_ annum. 20 cents a copy. 
t ajl news-stands, or mailed by the publishers. 
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“KISSING” 


The art of osculation curiously, historically, humor- 
ously and poetically considered Tells all about 
kissing from the earliest days down to the present 
time. A remarkably curious and wonderfully inter- 
esting book. Price 25 cents. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 F, 21st St., New York, 





A New Poster 


for Lecturers. Size, 19 x24 inches. 
With a large Phrenological or Model 
Head, attractive portraits of Spurz- 
heim, Gall, Prof. Fowler. Jay Gould, 
Thomas Platt, McKinley, Bryan, 
Edwin Booth, Sarah Bernhardt, etc. 


Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or village, 
or for evening entertainment. Space 
left for date avd name of lecturer. 
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